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A veteran who 


and fought the wily 
chased Sitting Bull 


Filipinos 







Brigadier General Frank Taylor, United States Army, Retired, contributes a 
chapter to Elgin history which is typical of Elgin performance at home and abroad. 
This story needs no comment. A photograph of the watch is shown above. 


ENERAL TAYLOR says: “You are This watch has seen severe service. When it 
quite within bounds in advertising that was first purchased the General was serving under 
‘Elgins that have seen service for 20, 30 General Crook in the engagement against Sitting 


I have had my Bull. In that campaign they had no tents, and 
' for forty days were obliged to sleep on the ground, 
a good part of the time in the rain, but this damp- 
ness did not in any way affect the movement of 
the watch. In 1900, when the General was serving 
in the Philippines, due to the damp weather there 
the hands of the watch rusted, but on taking it to 
a jeweler it was found that the movement was in 
perfect condition and that only the hands needed 
renewing. 


and 40) years are not uncommon.’ 
Elgin since 1876, have carried it in Indian cam- 
paigns and in the Philippine Islands; in fact, 
wherever service has cailed me. As far as keep- 
ing time goes, it is as good to-day as ever.” 


This watch is enclosed in an eighteen-karat- 
gold case, which was originally machine turned, 
but through much carrying has worn smooth, 
and was purchased in 1876, when the General 
was a Lieutenant in the United States Army. 
He has carried it constantly for thirty-eight years, 
covering his entire military career as Lieutenant, 
Captain, Major, Lieutenant-Colonel and finally 
Brigadier General. It always has and is now 
keeping excellent time, and has been in constant 


Your own jeweler is an Elgineer—master of 
watchcraft—and he knows Elgin Watches through 
and through. He will certainly recommend them 
to you, and supply you with the exact model you 
need. Write us for booklet which tells more of 
these stories and illustrates leading Elgin models. 








use except for an occasional cleaning. ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois 
» 
LORD LADY G. M. B. W. 
ELGIN ELGIN WHEELER RAYMOND 
The Masterwatch A Dainty Timekeeper The Foremost The Railroad 
—here illustrated. —pendant and bracelet. Medium Priced Watch. Man’s Watch. 
$135 to $85 A wide range of prices. $50 to $25. $8o to $32.50. ? 
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Reputation and Character 


It is a very true saying that reputation is what peo- 
ple think you are—character what you really are. 


You can buy reputation. 
Character is the product of years. 


Studebaker character has been two full genera- 
| tions in the building. 


Sixty-two years of strict adherence to an ideal 
sixty-two years of good manufacturing and square 
dealing have been woven into it. 


And Studebaker character is recognized and be- 
lieved in wherever motor cars are found. 


Studebaker motor cars are the embodiment of 
Studebaker character. 


Every ounce of material that goes into them, 
every process of manufacture, every detail of work- 


manship is the expression of Studebaker ideals. 


The steel that is made to special Studebaker for- 

mulas, tested and analyzed by Studebaker experts, 
heat treated in Studebaker furnaces is the best steel 
that can be produced. 


Not simply ‘‘good enough” but the best that skill 


and money can produce. 


As a result Studebaker cars are light and strong. 


You never hear of a broken front axle, a stripped 
gear or a twisted driving shaft on a Studebaker car. 


The Studebaker factor of safety is a constant tan- 
gible protection to every Studebaker owner. 


Studebaker cars are built complete in Studebaker 
factories. 


The engine, the transmission, the front and rear 
axles, the body, the top—every essential part is built 
in Studebaker plants under the direct supervision of 
the men who design Studebaker cars. 


Every part of a Studebaker car is made to harmo- 
nize with and supplement every other part—hence 
there is a simplicity and smoothness in the operation 
of Studebaker cars that would not be possible if 
Studebaker simply bought parts from other makers 
and put them together. Also there is the important 


saving of parts makers’ profits. 
Studebaker cars are not built to sell at a low price. 
They are the embodiment of the Studebaker 
Standard of quality. 


They sell at a low price because complete manu- 
facturing and quantity production result in economies 
that make low prices possible in spite of the quality and 
care and integrity that are built into Studebaker cars. 


Siudebaker cars appeal particularly to women arivers—beécause vt the beauty 
of design and finish, the simplicity and ease of control, the safety and strength 


1 materials 


‘What A Woman Ought To Know 


About A Motor Car’’ zs a new book just 


ready. It will be sent free upon request. 





Studebaker Prices 


FOUR Roadster $ 985 
FOUR Touring Car 985 
SIX 5-passenger - . - 1385 
SIX 7-passenger - . 1450 


F. O. B. Detroit 











VW M”"’—100 








Applying To All Studebaker Cars 


Full floating rear ax! ith “Limke Bear 


ings, Electric starting and lighting, Extra 
size tires, Safety tread on the rear, Builtin 

DETROIT windshield, ‘‘One-man’’ type silk mohair 
top, Crown fenders. 


Canadian Factories, Walkerville, Ont. 
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mere @pehariner & Marx 


Our label in clothes is a small thing to look for, a big thing to find 





You can buy a dress suit for $35 


MaAaN* men—young men _ espectally— go without 
full dress clothes because they think they can't 
afford them. 


We have just produced a special full dress suit made of 
fine dress cloth, silk linings and facings, braid on trousers; 
latest style in every particular; a suit to be proud of and 
to sell for $35. 


Ask about it of the merchant in your town who sells our clothes. 
You will see the above illustration in colors in his show windows. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Chicago New York 
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The Gate of Germany 


VILNA, RUSSIAN POLAND. 

NE needs a symbol with which to apprehend 

a fact as great as Russia. For me, till now, 

the symbol has been a memory of Moscow in 

the winter of 1905, the winter of revolution, 
when the barricades were up in the streets and the 
crowds like slaughtermen in a shambles. Toward that arched gateway leading 
from the Red Square into the kremlin came soldiers on foot, bringing with them 
prisoners dredged out of the turmoil, two armed men to each battered and terrified 
captive, whose white and bloodstained face 


dragoons worked among the 


By Pereeval Gibbon meet bridge with a black and white striped sentry box 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST FUHR 


which Russia shapes for war. Here, beneath a 
upon it, its muddy banks partitioned with rotten 
planks into goose pens, runs that feeble stream which 
separates Russia from Germany. Upon its farther 
side, what is left of Eydtkuhnen, the Prussian frontier village, looms drearily 
through its screen of willows—walls smoke-blackened and crumbling in 
piles of fallen brick across its single street, which was dreary enough at its best. 
To the north and south, and behind to the eastward, are the camps, a city full, a 

, county full of men armed and equipped; the 


roofless, 





atared startling and ghastly between the gray 
uniform greatcoats. The first of them came 
to the deep arch, in whose recess is a lamplit 
shrine; I them go past. 
The soldiers were wrenching the man along 
by the arms, each holding him on one side; 
I recall yet the prisoner’s lean, miserable 
raze, With the suggestion it had of dissolute 
and desperate youth; and as they came 
abreast of the faintly gleaming icon in the 
gate, they let him go for a moment. His 
dazed eyes wandered up to the shrine; he 
was already bareheaded; and with a shaking, 
uncertain hand he crossed himself in the in- 


stood aside to see 


tricate Russian fashion. The soldiers who 
guarded him, too—they shuffled their rifles 
to a convenient hold to have a right hand 


free—they crossed themselves and their lips 
moved. Then they went through the arch and 
out upon the snow within the walls, and once 
again they had hold of their man and were 
thrusting him along to the prison which for 
him was the antechamber of death. 





Another Russia 
HAT was then: prisoner and 
+ captors, and revolutionaries, 
blinded and bewildered by the rush 

and dazzle of affairs, straining asunder, yet 
linked, knitted into a unity of the spirit which 
they neither 
Sut a week ago, on those still, dreary lands 
which border the Prussian frontier, there was 
evidence of a Russia that has been born or 
made since those hectic days in Moscow. The 
Germans, who had forced General Rennen- 
kampf to withdraw to the border, were mak 
ing an attempt to envelop his left wing. Their 
columns, issuing from the maze of lakes and 


Russia, 


soldiers 


understood nor questioned, 


hills in Masurenland, came across the border 
on both banks of the little river Amulew, and 
fell upon him. There is a road in those parts 


that drifts south along the frontier, an un 
unholy Russian road, ribbed with out 
crops of purgatory to travel upon 


made, 





stone, a 








. mean and ugly village thrills to the movement 
and purpose. On the roof of the schoolhouse 
there lifts against the pale autumn sky the 
cobweb mast and stays of the wireless appa- 
ratus, and in the courtyard below and in 
the shabby street in front there is a surge 
of automobiles, motorcycles, mounted order- 
lies—all the ‘arrying machinery of 
a staff office. The military telephone wires 
loop across the street and splay out in a dozen 
directions over the flat and trodden fields: 
for within, the dynamic kernel to all this 
4 ~=elaborate shell, is Rennenkampf, the Prussian 
Russian who governs the gate of Germany. 


Fighting Stuff 
its limbs 


ERE is the brain of the army; its li : 
H go swinging by at all hours, in bat- 

talions and brigades, or at the trot with 
a jangle of bits and scabbards, or at the walk 
with a bump and clank as the gun wheels 
clear the ruts. It is the infantry that fills 
the eye—fine, big stuff, man for man the big 
gest infantry in the world. Their uniform of 
peaked cap, trousers tucked into knee boots, 
and khaki workmanlike, and the 
serious, middle-aged officers trudging beside 
them are hardly distinguishable from the men. 
They have not yet learned the uses of the 
short, broad-bladed theirs are of 
the old three-edged with which the 
Sulgarians drove the Turks to Chataldja; 
but there is something else that they have 
learned. Since the first days of the mobiliza- 
tion that brought them their homes 
there is not a man among that has 
tasted strong drink. 


message-« 





blouse, is 


bayonet: 
type 


from 
them 


An Empire Goes Dry 


AST year the state’s profits from the vodka 

L; monopoly amounted to 780,000,000 rubles 

say, roughly, $290,000,000, I do not 

know how the statistics of drunkenness stand, 

but to the eye Russia drunkenest 
country in the world. 

The villages were sodden with it; 


was the 


the ritual 


till the snow clothes it and one can go by 

sledge. Away to the southwest, beyond the fasts and the drinking were beginning to 
patches of fir wood and the gray, steeply roll- have their effect on the physique of the 
ing land, there toned the far diapason of artil A Russian captain, lying among his men in a wide ditch gave the people. 

lery; strings of army transport, Red Cross order to cease fire, to let the enemy approach. He waited till he could see Then came the threat of war and the 


vehicles, and miscellaneous men straggled 
upon the road. From beyond the 
shoulder of land sounded suddenly some 
tering roar of warning and urgency. There 
the wagons and Red Cross vans began to pull out to one side; 


the white shine of their teeth. 
nearest 

vigantic and hoarse whistle, an ear-shat 
wus shouting and a stir of movement ; 


and over the brow of 


the hill, hurtling into sight, huge, unbelievably swift, roaring upon its whistle, tore 
i great, gray-painted motor lorry, packed with khaki-clad infantrymen. It was 


from rock ridge to 
its immensity and 
and it was by, and 
each with 


weight 
time 


at a hideous speed, leaping its tons of insanely 
traflic-churned slough in the road; there was onl) 
uproar and the ranked faces of the men swaying in their places, 


another was bounding into sight behind it. A hundred and odd of them, 


going 
to note 


thirty men on board—three battalions to reenforce the threatened left wing—a 
mighty instrument of war, mightily wielded. It was Russia as she is to-day, under 
Way and gathering speed. At Rennenkampf’s headquarters at Wirballen, where 


formerly one changed trains going from Berlin to Petersburg, one sees the fashion 


Then, and not till then, he let loose the volley 


and Russia showed a new fae 
She had her organized 


mobilization, 


to the world. people 


and under military law: an order or a ukase was sufficient to effect anything, 
and the bayonets were there to back it. Suddenly, with that same peremy 
toriness that robbed a Jew of his birthright or threw Finland into chains, the 
word went forth and the whole sale and manufacture of vodka ceased. Russia 
was struck sober. 

In 1904 the men came drunk from their homes to the centers; one saw them 
about the streets and on the railways and in the gutters. But these men have 


been from the start and will perforce be sober to the end. Of all that 


elaborate and copious machinery of war which Russia has built up since her fail 
as this lier thousand and odd 


sober 
ure in Manchuria, there is nothing so impressive 
her murderously expert artillery, her neat 
count 


aeroplanes and successful field wireless 


telegraph, even her strategy, 
slowness of her 


chief of her weaknesses 
plan 


as secondary to it. The 


in the past has been the mobilization; Germany, with her 
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laid aid test for a mobilization in four days, could 
count on time enough to strike before Russia could 
move. She used her advantage to effect when Austria 
planted the seed of this present war by the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina: she was able to present 
Russia in all her unpreparedness with the alternative 
of war in twenty-four hours or an acceptance of the 


situation. But this time it has been different 


Provinces Set for Battles to Come 


A ST. PETERSBU RG—we eall it Petrograd now 


how different. Hither, from the north 

ern and eastern governments, come the men who 

are to swell Rennenkampf’s force. Their cadres, the 
skeletons of the battalions of which they are the flesh, 
are waiting for them organization, equip 
ment, all is ready. The endless trains decant them: 


they swing in leisurely columns through the streets to 
muzhiks 


one Sees 


officers, 


their depots, motley as a circus—foresters, 
in fetid sheepskins, cattlemen and rivermen, Siberians, 
tow-haired Finns. the wide gamut of the 
Russia, all big or biggish, with those impassive, blunt 
featured that mask the Russian soul, and all 


sober. No now to make 


races of 


faces 


need men 


FOR NOVEMBER 7, 
He passed, al 
reluctant feet, 


dangerously serve their country. 
Ways at the forced shuffle of 
toward his judges and his doom 
South and southwest from Wirballen the character 
of the land changes; from its easy levels, it crumples 
into that maze of small hills and little ragged-edged 
lakes called Masurenland, a complicated bit of country, 
hard to keep under observation. Into it run the rail 
ways from Konigsberg, Elbing, and Danzig on the Bal 
tic, and from Berlin on the west: the German military 
genius, looking eastward toward the then unawakened 
might of Russia, saw the possibilities of this region as 
an area for the concentration of a big force. Troop- 
ships from Stettin and Liibeck can pour whole army 
corps through the ports and down the railways hither: 
the crawling trains flood it with men 
from the east; an army corps a day, forty thousand 
men, every twenty-four hours, when the plant is work 
ing at full pressure, can be gathered here among the 
fir woods. Rennenkampf, we hear, is to move shortly 
and move backward again, drawing his whole line with 


they 
same 


can 


long, 


him; Masurenland and what it hides is the reason. 
Half the art of war is in knowing and using the 


1914 


into rocket signals, red for artillery, blue for infantry 
and how the thickly dotted clumps of fir wood made 
their observation futile. At no time did the Germans 
guess the strength of the ridiculously inferior Russian 
force; they were bluffed from the start. 
shelled hillsides far in the rear of the Russians with 
a terrible spray of shrapnel, as though the fight were 
miles thick, with supports and and every 
thing handsome about it, instead of a piece of hare 
brained piracy. 


Their guns 


reserves 


The Dauntless Enemy 
N THE end it was an infantry business; the sim 
I plicity of infantry, the directness of the bayonet. 
the decisiveness and clarity of the issue, one Way or 
the other, appeal to the Russian psychology. Everybody 
that the Germans fought as Germans can— 
magnificently ; it was they, and not the Russians, who 


ugrees 


tried first to get to grips—gapped, rippling lines of 
them suddenly apparent upon the fields, racing for 


ward, checking, 
again, going 


back. 


torn 
down in 


asunder by the fire, coming on 
platoons, destroyed or driven 
Charge after charge they tried, spending blood 
like water. In one place a Russian 





of them before making soldiers; no 
inferno at the wayside stations and 
troop trains turning up days late. 
It is as if, at the cost of those an 
nual 780,000,000 rubles, Russia had 
bought the clue to victory. 
West beyond Eydtkuinen, 
the pearl-gray northern sky, lies East 
Prussia. Hereabout it is flat and 
fertile. with lavish, eye-fatiguing 
levels of stretching away to 


under 


corn 






Insterburge andl beyond to Koénigs 
berg’s formidable girdle of forts. 
Here are many villages, and scat 
tered between them innumerable 
hamlets of only two or three houses 
and a small town or two. Most of 
them are empty now: the German 
army that leans its back on the 





Vistula’s fortresses has cleared this 


country like a dancing floor for its 
work. It has rearranged it as one 
rearranges the furniture in a room: 


whole populations have been trans 
ported, roads broken, bridges blown 
up, strategically unnecessary vil 
Nothing 
not its 


burned. remains on 


that 


lages 


the ground has purpose 


assigned -not even the people, and 


thei 
some time past 


purpose has heen clear for 


A Population in Leash 


HE Russians have been over 

| thix ground already and fell 
back from it after their de 

feat between Osterode and Allen 
stein. Their advance was through 
villages lifeless and deserted and 
over empty roads: the retreat was 


that swarmed 


Roads were blocked 


through a country 


with hostile life 
houses along their 


with farm carts: 


signal 


route took fire mysteriously, 








captain, lying among his men in a 
wide ditch‘ gave the order to cease 
fire, to let the enemy approach. He 
waited, talking all the time to his 
soldiers as talks to soothe a 
restive horse, warning them to wait 
for the signal, a shot to be tired by 
himself. He held them till the 
charge eight away—till, 
as he explained, “he could see their 


one 


was paces 


those 


teeth.” Imagine lips con 
torted with effort, parted breath 
lessly, and the unmoved man in the 


ditch, watching steady eyed, per- 


haps with a sort of pitying amuse- 
ment, till he could see between 
them the white shine of the teeth. 
Then, and not till then, he let loose 
the volley that cut them down to 
the last man. 


Rivers of Blood 
in the afternoon the Ger- 


ARLY 
man trenches were rushed and 


taken. There is an impression 
in the Russian army, left over from 
the earlier fighting in Kast Prussia, 
that the dread the bay- 
onet: incidentally, it is a thing one 
hears of the every cam 
paign; but at that impres 


Germans 


enemy in 
Bialla 


sion was corrected, for they stood 
to it desperately. And then 

‘The trenches were like the long 
graves we dig after a battle: the) 
were full of dead; and the blood 
stood on the ground in pools and 


priddles,”” 

Those again are the words of my 
eyewitness informant: L myself am 
nu war correspondent, and therefore 
did not see it. But I 
hefore Adrianople, the 
which the sheepskin-clad 
the trenches on the 
Papa’s Tepe in the 


remember, 
night on 
Bulgarian 
reservists took 
wet slopes of 


rain, and what those trenches looked 








ing their movement and direction 
and answered from afar by other 
conflagrations: bridges that had 
been sound enough before blew up 
at the last moment. What the 
selginns were charged with and 
their country laid waste for, all East Prussia is or 


sanized to do daily as an established and carefully 
the 


A few days since there arrived a prisoner, driven in 


schooled auxiliary te urmy 


on foot by a mounted Cossack, sent back by the officer 
commanding the which had cap 
tured him. He came up the street, shuffling at a quick 
walk to keep ahead of the horse and the thin, sinister 
Cossack—-an elderly work-stained clothes 
with the lean neck and pursed jaws of a hard bargaine 


recolnhaissance party 


farmer, in 


In all his bearing and person there was evident the 
man of toilsome life who has prospered a little: in 
that soldier-thronged street, in his posture of a pris 


his back, he 
His eyes, under the gray 
through all his 
fortitude there 
made him tragi 


oner with the Cossack’s revolver at was 


conspie uous and grotesque. 
and 
show of 


pent of his brows, were uneasy; 
commonplace quality and his 
was a gleam of the fear of death that 
He had been found on his farm doing nothing in pat 
was out of simply general suspicions that 


had 


Was the discovery 


ticular: it 
the 
The 
siving precise instructions as to how a German civilian 
in Kast the how to 


signal movements of infantry, of cavalry, of artillery 


him to be searched 


of a typewritten paper, 


Russian officer ordered 


result 
Prussia must act toward enemys 
how to estimate the numbers of a body of men, what to 


say if questioned, and the like-——a document conceived 
and executed with true Prussian exactitude and clear 
ness, a masterpiece in the literature of espionage. 

For the Hague 


yention does not protect spies earnestly 


him there was no hope; even Con 


however and 


Perceval Gibbon’s symbol of War is a road 
full of ordinary folk fleeing from their smoking homes 


ground, and Rennenkampf's battle tield will be to the 
east, on Russian soil, upon the line of his own choice 
and reasonably far from the nucleus of German 


strength in Masurenland 


Fooling the Germans Just Once 


4 ] SHE reconnaissance which definitely established 
the fact of the concentration among those secret 
hills serves to typify the quality of the actual 

fighting in this war, of that spirit of and 

gusto in the work of slaughter which is, for the moment, 
the whole culture of Europe. It was a night 

the border from Grajewo to Bialla, a 

the 

large maps. It 


lavishness 


raid across 
small place to 
any but 


whole Cossack 


east of the Spirding See, not shown on 
moved in some force—a 
and a couple of 
quick-marching infantry that is 
and its purpose was to attack Bialla 


immedi 


regiment, three batteries of field guns, 
the 
so rife hereabout 


thousand of fine 
gather facts as to the concentration and its 
ate purpose, do what damage it could, and return with 
At daybreak they 
Cossacks half rushed a couple of outposts, and the fight 


its news were up with Bialla, the 
was on in the fresh light of a resplendent sunrise. 
“Their aeroplanes spouted up from behind the town 
like a flock of wild ducks.” 
An infantry officer who was 
me that detail, how the 
ward over the Russian position, each spluttering forth 


through the affair told 
swooped for 


and machines 


ike an hour’ afterward. Men’s 
hodies—not lying, but tangled—in 
them, the grotesque and = writhed 
attitudes, the faces yet grimacing inhumanly in the 
light of the lantern, the stiff limbs that stuck up 
and seemed to brandish themselves, and the mud 
underfoot that was wet with more precious stulf than 
rain {nd IT remember thinking, too, that if one 


could only follow back the raveled intricacy of causes 
and interests behind the war, one might arrive at last 
at some one man, the supreme criminal whose action 


or inaction had brought this horror into being, the 
man who filled the trench with dead: and that he 
would never see his work. 

The rest was street fighting in the village, setting 
fire to mountainous accumulations of stores, cutting 
wires and the like: and then the return by way of 
a fight at Johannisburg with the news that enabled 
Rennenkampf to tuck his left wing out of harm's 
way before it was too late. But one asks oneself, if 
that is the way that a reconnoitering force fights, 
what will the real battle be like when the great Ger 


man columns shove across the frontier to the attack 
and half of northwestern Russia becomes a battle tield? 


But if I seek for myself a symbol to ex 


were to 


press the true sense and import of war, it would not 
be a trench full of dead, nor even—though it tempts 
me—a stout man sitting at his ease in a big hand 
some room in a big ugly palace, reading a dispatch 
from the blood-slippery front, beginning: “Your Maj 
esty.” No: it would be a road, such a read as those 


roads across Government of Koyno, @ 


old trade the 
streak of gray dust in a gray horizon-ringed dreara 


1eSS 
of plain, and against the (Concluded on page 22) 
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The Blood Charivarl 





By Herbert Coolidge 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. H. 


Paisano 
counseled by the veteran 
trying to get the hind 
So they did not notice 


HE two mining cowboys, assisted by 
Red and 
ranch boss, were busy 


scornfully 


shoes on a broncho. 


when Serious Johnson turned in from the road. 
“Snowball” would have been a good name for that 
saddle mule of Johnson’s—-he was that white and 


round. 
The pace which Californians call “the 


And his impulses were as soddenly stationary. 
Mexican jog” 


is a tedious, all-day, hot-country gait. But Serious 


Johnson’s rotund mule had reduced it to something 
between a shuffle, a halt, and a crawl. Johnson, to 


keep the craw] element in the fore, had to methodically 
plug a pair of blunt spurs against his mount’s tough 
The grizzlv-hbearded old 
impersonation of grim, perseverance as he 
slowly worked his drive to the 
Hernandez ranch house, and past the big, cool, pepper 
tree that overspreads the 
along the dirt 


sides. horseman was the 


honest 
down the 


passage 


broadside porch, and out 


bulwarks of the reservoir to the tiny, 


noisy shop where the shoeing contest was being en 
acted. Here the rider ceased plying his spurs—and 
the mule abruptly stopped. 

Big Mizzoo saw Johnson first “Well!” he calied 


sonorously, stepping back from the sweating mustang. 
“Yhu ain’t making any fat sitting up there 
bump on a log. Git down and look at your 
Put yer mule in the barn, whot-I-mean.” 


ERIOUS JOHNSON looked uneasily over his 
S shoulder before answering the big mining cowboy. 
And I 
moving toward the upper camp 


like a 
saddle. 


“The Old Man is coming out from Coloro, 
want him to ketch me 


Jest stopped in to see what you fellers wuz doing to 
that horse.” 
“Thought yore boss was in Los,” commented Big 


Mizzoo. 

“So did I,” replied 
mule’s sides tentatively 
he come back. 

“Married ?” 

The mule 
hodding disinterestedly, kept on 

“Here, dang yer h-heart, hold on a minute!” bawled 


feeling the 
“But 


Johnson, 
with his blunt rowels. 
He’s married. Well, so long.” 
chorused all four horseshoers. 
move and 
plying his 


Serious 


was beginning to Johnson, 


spurs 


the veteran rauch boss. 

“Why it ain’t been six months since his other woman 
died!” boomed Big Mizzoo indignantly. 

“Aw Johnson, you’re crazy !” Big Mizzoo’s 
runty partner. “Someone’s been bulling you up again.” 

“All I know,” Johnson, looking 
Warily over his shoulder toward the road, “is that Old 
General Hell is coming out with a rig from Machado’s 
barn. He found some shoes full of rice tied on their 
trunks and the way he burned up 
American customs was a holy Well, I've got 


snapped 


responded Serious 


down at Coloro 
caution. 
to keep moving—so long.’ 
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FOR 


worked his 
and the 


Johnson 
the corrals, the ranchmen 
stared after him and at 
mouths. Old Dad, the veteran ranch boss, first found voice 


As Serious 


passage out 


two 


past 
mining cow 


boys each other with open 


“Why dang his military English heart,” he ex 
claimed, speaking of the gentleman whom Johnson 
had feelingly referred to as “Old General Hell,” “if 


I'd ‘a’ bin there American cus 

toms I'd ’a’ had that 
“He ought to be hung,” 

“His other woman ain’t 


/-mean.” 


when he was cussing 
hombre spittin’ up bones.” 

repeated Big Mizzoo grimly. 
been dead six months, whot 
Serious Sours is giving 


mining 


“The chances are that old 
you stiffs a fill,’ put in Big 
ner contemptuously. 


Mizzoo’s part 


YATSANO RED scratched his blazing lantern jaws 
reflectively over this, then decided: “He wouldn't 
”" Then, with a 


“Johnson 


one a fill—he couldn't 
Red continued: 
him—but he don’t 


give no 
wicked, 
will believe all 


SavV) 


reminiscent grin, 


you tell seem to 
to lie.” 


The broncho twister’s comment 


how 
afforded the Fight 
ing Runt one of the malign inspirations for which he 
was famous, and he howled after the slowly receding 
ain't 
around the 


horseman: “Say, Johnson, you been chased by 


any more of them ghosts up chimneys 


lately, have you?” 
Serious Johnson plugged stolidly on with his spurs 


making no sign of having heard But when he had 
worked his way to where the road dipped to cross 
the first arroyo, he scared his mule—he laughed. Any 


that mule of 


And now, halting abruptly 


thing that could happen would make 
Johnson's forget to travel. 
he swiveled noise 


one ear warily to ascertain if that 


really came from his boss. 


, | ‘HE dust of the team from Machado’s stable was 
a couple of miles from the 
house when Serious Johnson was exploding his 
midst of the four frontier 
approached the 


Hernandez ranch 


news ‘bomb in the horse 
shoers. As the r 
of the 
twister, a 
tached old 
cattle out quite close to the road 
of Angora chaps that he wore except 
went to town or to Mexican dances. The diminutive 
Runt on the back of a restive wicked-looking mustang 
full-grown man. Big 


corner 


g presently 


work-stock pasture, a tall red-headed broncho 


short 
ranch 


mining cowboy, and a fiercely mus 
industriously 
Red had on 


when he 


boss were working 
a pair 


neve! 


appeared as capable as many a 
Mizzoo, clinking busily 


shop, hoped the whole turbulent outfit would stay away 


away in the ranch blacksmith 


until he could get the other hind shoe on the broncho 


Apparently neither the veteran ranch boss nor the 


tall broncho 
eyes for the 


twister nor the short cowboy had any 


ruddy-faced Englishman and two ladies 
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who occupied the double-seated rig drawn by Machado’s 


plucky blacks. 

“Put ver string on that cow, dang yer h-heart!” 
bawled Old Dad fiercely 

The Fighting Runt’s broad-looped reata shot for- 


shrill wh-ee-ce-f over the 


a seniy 


settled 
cow, 


with a and 


horns of 


ward 
looking, The cow, 
satisfaction of the 
eager interest of the passers-by, 
fight. Whereupon Red 
ensnared her with a clever cast at her hind legs. 
“stretched” her, and, 
the outraged virago flopped to the ground. 


ronun-range 


to the sternly concealed ranchmen 
and the 


showed 


promptly 
nonchalantly 
Then 
with a melodramatie 


Paisano 


the cowboys 
haw-a-a-1, 

For a season then there was a pretense of closely 
examining the brand. The 
that the team from Machado’s stables had passed, the 
three straightened their 
with mouths after the rig. <A shoe strung 
held their at 
They were still staring crudely when a silver 
from the curtained 


cow's moment, however, 


Vaqueros backs and gazed 


wide-open 
to the hind axle was what particularly 
tention 
lorgnette 


mounted popped out 


carriage, followed closely by the stern visage of a 
arefully bonneted woman past middle age. Simul 
taneously from the other side of the carriage there 


( the face of a woman, the 


apparently, 


comely 
looked 


young 


appear 
daughter who 


bacl 


“3 ANG yer h-hearts,” exclaimed Old Dad, ad- 
D dressing himself to the abashed cowboys. “Ye 
rubbernecked boobs! Stand there and let them 

that 


long and earnestly 


down the road. 


women ketch you taking and cow lay 


Laplhes 


ing there stretched in the sun!’ 


Old Dad seldom laughed But while the cowboys 
were busving themselves with the problem of get 
ting their ropes off a fighting cow without getting 
horned, he went so far as to laugh and slap his knees, 
Later, as the trio galloped toward the ranch house, 


he spoke boastfully of his source of satisfaction 
English heart.” he began, “I'd 
ta-ran-chu-la than 


“Dang his military 


ruther see him married to that old 


roasting in the potholes of hell I couldn't wish any 
man worse luck.” 

‘That womat concurred the Fighting Runt. “would 
outhang a bulldog on a strap.’ 

“But a determined mind,” boasted Old Dad, “can 
make that hombre crawl! like a dog I was hitchin’ 
up one of them Chimlar brones one day, and having 
a dangshight of trouble because it had been jiggered 


ikins—and old General 


by the Mes Yuma-Arizona-in 
the-Summer-Time came out to the corral—I was work 
then—-and began to ‘IT say, mi man’ and 
and I tied that brone 
couldn't get 


shoved my fist 


ing for him 


hee-haw around up to the corral 


good and tight so he loose and went over 


to the Major and 


‘Smell of that ~t l 


under his 


back 


hose, 


workin’ my fingers and 














~ a 


** Married?’’ chorused all four horseshoers. The mule was begin- 
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with Red’s mount. Ordinarily this ani 
mal was a very gentle horse. But he 
had seemed scared out of his senses at 
the smell of something in a barley sack 
which the cowboys finally managed to 
fasten on behind the saddle. 


HE beat of the cowboys’ horses’ 

I hoofs was settling into a distant 

kol-lo-lup, kol-lo-lup, as a wearied 
and disheveled stranger pounded on the 
door of the adobe bunk house. He had 
to decline Big Mizzoo’s sonorous invi 
tation to enter, as he was leading 
a horse with skinned knees. [lumi 
nated by the rays of Old Dad’s lantern, 
he proved to be a conventionally attired 
young man of business. His air was 
decisive, and, in a thoroughly dignified 
way, confidential. Everything about 
him seemed to say: “Now this is being 
satisfactorily adjusted.” 

“My name is Duncan Castleman,” he 
began. “The stable man at Coloro 
rented me this inferior animal, repre- 
senting it to be ‘the best little horse in 
the State to-day.” But the brute fell 
with me a little after I came up out of 
that rough cafon and has seemed so 
distressed for breath that I have been 
obliged to walk and lead him. It is 
this unfortunate 


ning to move and Johnson, nodding disinterestedly, kept on plying his spurs “Yuh rode that plug down, dang 


forth until my knucks grated like a dog chawin' a 
bone, ‘Yuh drop everything in the middle of the after 
noon and go and sit on a porch and nibble them dinky- 
danged cookies and drink tea, and then come out to a 
corral and try to tell a man how to hitch up a bron 
cho!’ And that hombre apologized to me, using some 
of the crawlingest words in the English language 
You bet, it takes a determined mind to show Major 
Lawrie that he isn’t dogging soldiers around. But that 
old taranchula he’smarried tonow has got more determi 
nation than the devil that runs the Yuma Desert.” 
“Who are you hombres talking about being married 
to the Major?” broke in Paisano Red scornfully. 
“That hard-lookin’ old wummun that took gapin’'s 
at me with them dinky spectacles on the end of a 
danged stick. If that wummun don’t make the Major 
“Que carramba!” interrupted Red. “The bonita is 
the one that’s mahrried. That old mojara ain't mahr 
ried to the Major any more than I am. The young 
sefiora is the one that’s coming in for all the trouble 
you're talkin’ about. Between having old Iron Face 
for a mother and old Major Lawrie for a man, she’s 
in a pretty hot kind of a pothole.” 
Old Dad's face fell dejectedly over the prospect of 
his military friend’s escaping from a matrimonial 


Hades. 


UT the Fighting Runt was up in arms. “How do 
B you know which one of ‘em he’s married to, you big 

flannel-mouthed stiff? You never saw either of 
‘em before, any more than any of us. You'll have to 
go some to prove to me that a girl like her that could 
choose and pick from the land would marry a pie 
bellied old hammer-head like the Major Lawrie even 
for his money.” 

Paisano Red listened to this heated arraignment 
with the air of a man who has several aces up his 
sleeve. 

“T can't, eh? Well, maybe not 
enough and some one with half sense to listen, and 
I certainly can show you. You notice for one thing 
that the Major has had his mustache dyed since he 
left for Los. And you don’t need to think for a holy 
second that old Iron Face would let any running mate 
of hers travel with a younger make-up than hern 
not if they were married.” 

Red’s subtle analysis of poor old human nature was 
too many for the Fighting Runt. 

“But,” he said lamely, “the girl wasn’t sitting with 
the Major. She was sitting on the front seat with 
the driver. 

“She’s in a pothole of trouble already,” asserted 
the red-headed sentimentalist gravely: “I could see it 
in her eyes. And when she looked around she wasn't 
paying no attention to us working cattle—she was 
looking away back toward Coloro. Say, there’s a 
dust coming up now from away down there out of the 
Cat Steps. The way she strings out along the road, 


But. give me time 


” 


some one is making a saddle horse burn the hardpan 


HAT evening midway between dusk and star 

| light, Paisano Red and the Fighting Runt loped 
merrily away from the Hernandez ranch house. 

Red wore his Angora chaps and gave it out that they 
were going to the dance at Pancho Alvitro’s. During 
the late afternoon, after seeing Machado’s rig go by 
with a shoe strung to the hind axle, something had 
moved that pair of unworthies to volunteer to butcher 
a porker. And Big Mizzoo was much mystified, just 
before the pair swung onto their mustangs and loped 
away up the valley, to see them having a lively fracas 


yer h-heart,” cut in Old Dad, grimly 
inspecting the animal’s skinned knees and twirling his 
mustaches fiercely. “He’s one of Machado’s plugs 
and he’s all right if he’s rode right. Speakin’ about 
tenderfeet ridin’ saddle stock to a fare-ye-well,” con 
tinued Old. Dad, breaking into his fiercest remi 
niscent air, “makes me think of an awful fall I took 
out of Major Lawrie, better known in this part of 
the country as old General Hell. He was always 
bringin’ horses in with their tongues hangin’ out—I 
was breakin’ some mean danged Chualar stock for 
him at the time—and he came hoofing it in off the 


range one evening. ‘Mi mahn! mi mahn!’ sez he, 
‘that blawsted beast laid down. Hurry oot now and 
fetch in mi saddle.” I walked over to his Highness 
and shoved my fist under his nose. ‘Dang yer Eng 


lish military h-heart!’ sez I, ‘Are yuh talkin’ to me or 
to a rawhiding danged swamper?’? I’m an Amerikin 
citizen, I want you to know, and no bean-eatin 
soldier!’ Well, sir, that hombre apologized to me, using 
some of th’ sneakenest words in the English language.’ 


Hk stranger drank in the major-domo’s warlike 
| words and gestures with dignified composure. 
“By the way,” he proceeded, complacently 
overlooking the major-domo’s references to tender 
feet and addressing himself particularly to Big Miz 
zoo, “IT myself am slightly acquainted with the Major 
Lawrie of whom this gentleman speaks. Could you 
tell me if he passed the ranch to-day—and if there 
were any other occupants in the carriage?’ 
“We wuz workin’ cattle when they come by,” butted 
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in Old Dad eagerly. “He’s married—we saw the shoe 
on his hind ex—and to a mighty fine lookin’ young 
wummun, by gad. And his mother-in-law is the hard 
est lookin’ old taranchula you ever saw. She’s got a 
face on her like a steel trap. I thought it was her, at 
first; and I wuz tellin’ the boys that I'd ruther see the 
Major chained up to a wummun like that for life than 
roasting in the potholes 

“You'd better tell one of your rawhiders to put this 
man’s horse up,” interrupted the hospitable Missourian 
bluntly, “an’ get the Chink to cook him some supper.” 

“Thank you,” replied the stranger gratefully. Then 
he added decisively: “I should very much like to eat 
here if I can afterward proceed immediately to Major 
Lawrie’s ranch. By the way,” continued he, address 
ing himself particularly to the major-domo, “you are 
entirely mistaken as to the matrimonial affiliations 
of our friend Major Lawrie. I am intimately ae 
quainted with the young lady you mention and I 
know that there is positively no possibility of her be- 
ing married to this gentleman.” 

“That’s shore a good word,” boomed the big-hearted 
Missourian. “Paisano Red kept saying she wuz a 
mighty good-looking young wummun and acted like she 
wuz in a pothole of trouble already. I hated to think 
of her married to the old Major; and his wife, who 
wuz the finest kind of a wummun herself, not being 
dead six months, whot-I-mean.” 

“T told Paisano Red that the Major had drawn the 
old one,” ejaculated Old Dad. The veteran major 
domo was fiercely triumphant 

“That also is entirely out of the question,” pro- 
ceeded the stranger decisively, “as, the elderly lady 
you speak of is closely related to Major Lawrie.” 


LD DAD, too aghast for speech, stood open 
mouthed. 


Big Mizzoo began to laugh. 

‘Well, th’ nerve of some folkses’ children!” he 
hoomed. “Old Serious Johnson turning a liar, whot 
I-mean. Johnson left a dollar with some kid along 
the road, [ll bet. with instructions to string on that 
shoe.” Then, explaining himself to Castleman, he went 
on: “One of the few men in this part of the country 
with a reputation for often telling th’ truth, comes 
through this afternoon on a mule and gives it out that 
the Major’s married Hie has always considered it 
more blessed to believe than to deceive: and we took 
it in with wide-open mouths And when Machado’s 
rig came by with a shoe on the ex 

At this point Old Dad recovered the use of his 
tongue, which member, by the way, has been described 
as the“reddest, forkedest propositionin Coloro County.” 

“Well, if that hombre ain't married to that wummun, 
he ought to be.” the major-domo ejaculated harshly 
“And there ought to be a Jair, by gad, to keep England 
frum puking her danged military remittance men 
over into this country.” 

Delivering himself of this sentiment the embittered 
major-domo turned the stranger’s horse over to the 
stable buck and went off to stir up Ah Sam. 

“You don’t need to take any offense at anything Old 
Dad says,” apologized Big Mizzoo, proffering Castle 
man a chair. “He's a bristly old devil. And some 


say he ain’t told the truth (Continued on page 26) 





Both were yelling like demons at the cattle and shooting their revolvers into the air. They pulled up for a 
moment at the edge of the enmassed cattle, then wheeled their mustangs and raced to meet the three horsemen 
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Helmuth 


ARELY has an im 
portant appoint 
ment been so uni 

versally and harshly 
criticized as that of Hel 
muth von Moltke, in 1906, as Chief of the General 

Staff of the German army. It was the consensus 

of opinion that the only reason for his promotion 

consisted in the fact that he was the nephew of a 

great man, and that his merits were confined to 

the possession of the same name as his uncle. 


Now that war is declared, from every point 
of the fighting line—from Alsace, Brussels, and 
the far-distant theatre of war in Poland—in 


numerable threads meet in the “Great Head- 
quarters.” 

There, far from the turmoil of battles, the Chief 
of the General Staff moves the different armies 
like figures upon a Such almost 
superhuman work requires not only a man of 
superior strength and attainments, but also a sol 
dier of iron will, imbued with unshaken faith in 
ultimate victory. 

Such a man the 
himself to be. He is, 
the exact counterpart of his great 


Two Leaders of the Caste of Mars 


HE critics have become silent because they 
T had nothing to build upon but their own 
prejudice and lack of knowledge. And 
throughout the never lost faith in his 
Chief of Staff. 
The similarity 
striking even in outward appearance. The same 
clear and penetrating blue eyes are set in the 
sharply cut features with the prominent, narrow, 
and slightly curved while the elder 
Moltke used to cover his baldness with a wig, the 
nephew shows it without any attempt at conceal 


chessboard. 


Moltke has 
many 


second proved 


indeed, in respects 


uncle. 


Kaiser 


between uncle and nephew is 


nose; but 


ment. 
Particularly 
both these generals is the 
way of expressing their 
precise, plain, and convincing manner of speaking. 
The main difference to be noted is the fact that 
the first Moltke was spare and cadaverous, and 
carried himself with a slight, though pronounced, 
while the younger is the 


impressive to all who have known 
resemblance in the 
thoughts—the short, 


stoop of the shoulders ; 


veritable type of the tall, vigorous, and erect 
Teuton. 

The Moltke nature is quiet and reserved, and 
bitterly opposed to every kind of notoriety or 


attempt to court the reputation of a popular hero. 
The dislike of personal display on the part of both 
Moltke chiefs is well known. 

The Field Marshal never wore the many decora 
tions bestowed upon him by foreign countries. un 
less perhaps the visit of the monarch who had in 
this way distinguished him made it absolutely nec 
essary. As a rule, he confined himself to the deco 
rations which he had 
victorious campaigns. 
Chief of the 
after the 
numerous and 
during the 
and to 





received during his three 


Staff pro 


] 
(reneral 


outbreak of the 


The present 
immediately 
war to sell all the 


ceeded 
present very 
valuable decorations 
years of peace by foreign 
hand over the amount realized to the Red Cross. 


The Long Aim Before the Blow 


OBODY who is not theroughly familiar with the 
N German war machine can have the slightest idea 

of the enormous amount of work disposed of in 
the large and simple building between Koénigsplatz and 
Moltkestrasse in Berlin during the years of peace 
The first Moltke’s word, “To be ready in everything,” 
remained the guiding star of the nephew In his 
essay “On Strategy” the Field Marshal had lain down 
the following doctrine: “In the assembling and plac- 
ing of the different armies at the beginning of the 
war all the various and many-sided political, geograph- 
taken into 


given to him 


governments, 


ical and strategical considerations must be 
account. 

“It is hardly 
the campaign to correct a 
initial 
abundance of time to weigh 
fully, and if this is done they must without fail bring 
about the result provided, of 
army is ready and the system of transportation per 
fectly organized.” 


possible during the whole course of 
mistake committed in the 
there is an 


disposition of the armies But 


these dispositions care 


desired, course, the 


Primer Lesson for German Officers 


papi this basic principle, the cleverest and 
best instructed officers of the German army, care 

fully selected by the most stringent tests, quietly 
afte this great aim under the 


worked year year for 


men who know 
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By Alexander Baron von Falkenhausen 


CAPTAIN ON THE GENERAL STAFF AND FORMER MILITARY ATTACHE AT TOKYO 


HIS ARTICLE is 


utterances of military Germany. 


him best. 


Moltke has written of him before, within or without 
Germany, nor has any member of the General Staff of 
the German army stated so clearly as are here set forth 
the ideals and methods of that extraordinary body 





It was the consensus of opinion that the only reason for his promo- 
tion was the fact that he was the nephew of a great man... . 
indeed, in many respects the exact counterpart of his great uncle 


Von Moltke 
wis 


“Big Chief,” as the first 
subordinates. It 
“the theory of the 

All the manifold 
political 
and the 
studied under 


suidance of the 
familiarly 
he who continued 


wis called by his 


and extended 

war,” as it has been called. 
technical 
events, the other 
armies of the world were most closely 


rreat 
achievements of the sciences, all 
wars waged by nations 


his direction. 


The doctrine of “the great war,’ which has be 
come the common property of the whole German 
army, knows but the one and immutable purpose: 
the total destruction of the enemy. This can only be 


achieved by using the entire strength, if need be to 


the last soldier, in an offensive campaign—cost what it 


may. This rule alone made it possible to take a strong 


fortress like Liege by a coup de main within a few 


days after the declaration of war, this alone caused 


one of the rare authentic 
The silent fig- 
ure that sits at the head of the war chessboard in 
Berlin has been estimated and described by one of the 
No one who is near Von 





He is, 
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von Moltke 


the sending of the German 
army deep into the enemy’s 
country within less than a 
month, and in no other way 
could that rule be upheld 
the decisive battles that are now being 
More than that, 

leader has re- 


than by 
fought on the enemy’s ground. 
we perceive that the eye of the 
mained undazzled by rapid that he 
does not allow himself to be misled by over- 
confidence, but that quietly and calculatingly he 
follows the maxim of his uncle: “First 
weigh, then dare.” 


SUCCESSES, 


great 


The Machine in Action 
| i THE hour of apparently complete triumph 
he did not hesitate to call back the armies 
which had victoriously advanced to the Marne 
and the outskirts of Paris, because the chances 
for a decisive blow were far better in a position 
in the rear of the ground already covered. But 
there is one difference between the operations 
carried on more than forty years ago and those 
now under way: the first Moltke used the rail 
ways extensively to bring the armies into fight 
ing position, while the present European war will 
show, once the veil is lifted, how his nephew em- 
ployed them behind the front and, while the fight 
ing was going on along the whole line, how he 
was thus able continually to shift immense bodies 
of troops under cover of his own front. 

Anybody who has had the fortune to work with 
the German General Staff knows how perfect is 
the organization and what a painful amount of 
work is necessary to satisfy the demand put upon 
every single member by those in command. On 
the other hand, he would understand fully at this 
moment that the work done during the long period 
of peace has not been in vain. The fact that the 
French were beaten in the north of France and 
in Lorraine, and the Russians at Allenstein and 
Tannenberg in exactly the manner predicted in 
the so-called “Moltke-problems,” which the officer 
position on the General Staff is 
compelled to solve before he can be appointed, is 
sufficient to bring a smile of satisfaction to any 
one who has sweated over those problems. 


At the Center of the Web 


J a in the center of the numerous offices 
where the members of the General Staff 

work day and night, hardly ever leaving 
them completely vacant, are the private rooms 
of the Chief of the General Staff of the army. 
Here he lives with his family. From the windows 
of his apartments his eve wanders over the wide 
expanse of the Koénigsplatz, with the lofty shaft 
of the Column of Victory in the center, and in 
front of it the simple monument of white 
marble that the grateful army dedicated to the 
memory of its great departed leader, the Field 
Marshal von Moltke. How often may the pres 
ent Moltke have this window, 
at the figure of his uncle and 
predecessor, his heart filled with the ardent de 
sire to lead the army to victory, the one and only 


aspiring to a 





stood at looking 


simple marble 






wish of the thorough soldier! 

Up to now his name has hardly been mentioned. 
So far we hear only of the commanders of the 
different armies, of the Crown Prince, of Kluck. 
Biilow, and Hindenburg were fortunate 
enough to have their names made known in connection 
with the heroic deeds of their victorious troops, but 
they are, one and all, acting under the general direc 
tions them from the Headquarters, 
where the Chief of the General Staff, unmentioned and 
and for the forgotten, is working 
quietly but incessantly. 

Field Marshal Count von Moltke is known to history 
as “The Silent.”. He had imbued his coworkers and 
successors With the strict rule that the person of the 
Chief of the General Staff must 
or discussed in public, nor should he take part in public 
This has be 


They 


sent to Great 


moment almost 


never be mentioned 


demonstrations of any kind whatsoever. 
tradition, firmly 
the corps, and the Field Marshal’s principle 
not to talk 
by his successors and their assistants to this day. 


The House of Moltke 


ELMUTH VON MOLTKE, named after his uncle 
H who at that time was still unknown to fame and 
simply one of the many officers in the Prussian 
patiently working and waiting for 
May 23, 1848, in Gersdorf, 


burg-Schwerin, 


member of 
to act, but 


has been followed within reasonable limits 


come a rooted in every 


promotion, 
in Mecklen 
and is, therefore, now in his sixty- 
vear. His father, Adolph von Moltke, a 
(Concluded on page 20) 


army 
was born on 


seventh 
younger brother of the 
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The 


HE very best one of 

them all, I think, 

was Eliza Anne: but, 

then, no one at all 
agreed with me because they 
promptly fell in love with 
Rose Marie’s glossy curls and little cherry-red lips 
and great wide blue eyes. Timmy was just a freckled, 
stub-nosed little chap, and the baby was merely all 
curves and dimples as yet, but, even young as he was, 
there was so much of a Rose Marie look about him 
that everyone stopped and smiled at him when Eliza 
Anne carried him out in her arms. 

Eliza Anne was just as much a mother at fourteen 
as you will probably be at forty. Perhaps it was her 
managing air or the decided tilt to her sharp little 
chin, or a way she had of jerking Rose Marie up from 
the gutter with a sharp “Rose Marie, you've played 
enough now: ain’t I told you to come in at five?” 

It was a growing business 
So did Rose Marie, for 


Timmy sold papers. 
and he liked it very much. 
she would walk with him to his corner and smile 
shyly up from beneath her shock of curls at the big 
bustling men, and they would stop a minute, give a 
low whistle, and say “Here, son, here’s an extra 
penny for that sister of yours.” 


HAT was very nice until Eliza Anne discovered 
it, then it stopped 


“Why, do youthink, Rose Marie,” she stormed, 
setting the baby down in his clothes-basket crib and 
folding her arms sternly, “that I’m a-goin’ to let you 
take money you don’t earn, jes’ ‘cause they think you 
have pretty curls—an’ they ain’t pretty neither, ‘cause 
you don’t never brush ’em out unless I stand over 
you, which I ain't got time to. Wait until your father 
gets home to-night an’ I tell him about it, an’ you 
start right in peeling potatoes, too.” 

But as Rose Marie still hung back with trembling 
lips and starry eyes, Fliza Anne flung a thin arm 
about her and drew her close. 

“You hare got pretty curls, Honey,” she crooned, 
“and I will let vou go sometimes, but honest. with the 
baby cuttin’ his teeth, I do need you to help me. That’s 
all we’re here for anyway, ain’t it, Rose Marie, to 
help each other?” 

So Rose Marie pushed the hair out of her eyes and 
threw her arms about Eliza Anmne’s neck, and smiled 
her wonderful little smile that showed every white 
pearl of a tooth. 

I think Rose Marie looked like her father—her 
great big coal driver of a father. He was so strong 
that he could toss her up on one shoulder and Timmy 
on the other and fling the baby in the air, all at 
the same time. 

On Sundays, when the day was clear, he would 
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baby on one arm and Rose 


Marie on the other, 


“em,” as the neigh 
bors called them, would start gleefully out to 
the park perhaps, where Timmy played ball 
with his father and learned how to pitch a 
drop curve, while Eliza Anne sprawled out on 
the green, her nose buried in'’a beloved book, 
and Rose Marie and the baby smiled and 
dimpled so adorably at each other that a 7 ~~ 
little crowd would sometimes gather to a 


watch them. “se 


Summer time is 


all very well if you ire 

rather, it is better—but winter 

time, with its crisp, cold days and icy nights, isn’t 
the jolliest sort of thing that could happen to little 
folks who live in three chilly rooms up four long 
flights of stairs. 

It all began when the baby took cold. He was 
such a healthy, hearty baby that somehow you could 
never think of him as sick, and Eliza Anne took such 
care to see that he was tucked in tight at night that 
she often threw her own extra quilt over him and 


poor or, 


huddled shiveringly down between the sheets, her 
teeth knocking so noisily together that she was afraid 
of waking Rose Marie 

But one morning the baby woke with a cold, and 
soon it became so bad that Eliza Anne sent Rose 
Marie to fetch a doctor. 


HE doctor, very red in the face after the four 

/ flights of stairs, turned the baby this way and 

that and shook his head. 

“Cold on his lungs,” he said briefly. “Look out for 
pneumonia. Needs plenty of nourishing food and must 
be kept out of drafts. Here, have this filled. I'll be 
in later.” 

Rose Marie was whimpering softly into her scant 
petticoat, and Eliza Anne snapped out sharply to hide 
the frightened shake in her voice: 

“Go find a—a drug store, Rose Marie, an’—an’ get 
this quick. Do you hear? An’ put on your rubbers 
before you stir. Ain't I got enough to do ’thout you 
gettin’ sick?” and she laid the baby down for a min 
ute in his clothes basket and felt along the sill of the 
window, through which the wind whistled cruelly. 

Mustn’t have no draft,” she mused, and in a sec 
ond she had ripped a little red cotton dress from a 
hook. It was Eliza Anne’s very best Sunday dress, 
but there was no time to stop, and she had stuffed 
it tight against the leaky sill through which the chill 
air spilled. 


Then she drew the baby’s basket close to the red 


ste 


eye of the smoky stove and flung an 
old coat of Timmy's over him. 

His little hands were still cold, 
and Eliza Anne knelt beside him 
and held them in her own, and she 
found herself muttering fiercely 

“You ain’t a-goin’ to die—do you 


hear me? You ain’t a-goin’ to die!” 


‘NHE was so absorbed that she did 
S not hear the door open softly 

behind her, but she heard a 
footstep. 

“Thank goodness you're back, 
Rose Marie,” she said with a little 
sob 

“It ain't Rose Marie.” said a gruff 
voice, and she gave a cry 

“Father!” and rushed in headlong. 
“Oh, ain’t I glad you're home, 
though. What brought vou home 
jes’ when I wanted you most? Ain’t 
it awful, the baby’s been took sick, 
an’—an’ I guess we'll have to use 
our savin'’s, ‘cause the doctor says 

why. what’s the matter, pop?’ 

For the big, strong father of the 
four of ‘em had dropped on a chair 





beside the table and covered his eves 

“Nothin’.” he said in an ever-so 
gruff voice. “Nothin’: except I’ve 
lost my job, Eliza Anne Is that 
plain? I've lost—my job!” 

“Oh.” breathed Eliza Anne, her 
thin little hands clasped, “you 
couldn't have. Why 
best driver they ever had—why 

“Well, LT hare.” he broke in harsh 
ly. “Il have, Eliza Anne. and this is 


why, you're the 


winter, with the baby sick and jobs 
hard to get, and four of you to pro 


"Em 
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**But two dollars!’’ pursued Timmy 
blankly. ‘‘Why, Eliza Anne, two dollars ain’t 


” 


enough!’’ ‘‘It ain’t...’’ said Eliza Anne grimly 
do about it, eh?” and his voice choked, but Eliza Anne 
was beside him on her knees, her hand patting his 
sleeve tenderly. 

“Why, you'll get somethin’ else to do, pop. Some 
one will want you. It don’t matter about us, pop, 
‘cause we don’t need much providin’ for, an’—the 
baby, he'll get well afore long with the medicine 

But the man shook his head. “It ain't so easy, 
liza Anne, it ain’t so easy.” he said gruffly. “But 
I'll get somethin’, don’t vou fret.” and he smiled a 
twisted little smile down at her drawn face. It was 
then that Rose Marie. looking like a red flower. burst 
panting into the room and stopped short, staring open 
mouthed and wide-eyed at the apparition of her father 

her bedtimes-and-Sunday father 


LIZA ANNE saw her and scrambled hastily to her 
k, feet. “Look here, Rose Marie,” she said briskly, 
“ain’t the doctor said to avoid drafts? Shut the 
door an’ don’t look so dumfounded. Pop, he’s lost his 
job, an’ that’s all: 
give me the medicine and heat up that stew for him,” 
und she straightway busied herself with the baby. 
The baby grew better. He couldn’t have helped it, 
for Eliza Anne hung over his crib day and night, so 
hefore long he was his round chuckling self again, 


before her 


also, mos’ likely, he’s hungry, s¢ 


und one morning she carried him, swathed in com 
fortables, out into the crisp winter air. 

Rose Marie trotted along beside her, stopping now 
and then to call to friends or slide on the ice, but 
they kept on until they came to Timmy’s corner. It 
Was a very breezy corner—one of the sort around 
which the wind swirled aloft or shrieked aloud or 
swept along just whichever you choose Keven from 
afar they could see that Timmy’s stubby fingers were 
blue and his ears red as he scurried like a little black 
sprite here and there with his bundle of papers. He 
saw them coming and he rushed over to Fliza Anne 

“T got to talk to you, Timmy,” she said gravely, 
although Rose Marie was hopping up and down with 
the joy of seeing him again, and shouting, ‘“Timmy- 
boy, Timmy-boy, how do you dol” at the top of her 
sweet, shrill voice. 

“Oh, do hush!” said Eliza Anne, giving her a little 
shake. “Do hush an’ listen. Timmy. what'll we do? 
Pop ain’t got a job an’ he can’t get one, an’—an’ 
there ain’t but two dollars left of the savin’s, an’ I 
don’t dare tell him neither ’eause he’s—well, he ain't 
like he was at all.” 


IMMY whistled through his stiff lips: “Only two 
| dollars, Eliza Anne! Why, we had fifty dollars !” 
“T know,” she nodded, “but the medicine an’ 

the rent an’ the coal an’—an’ the food an’ 
“But two dollars!” pursued Timmy blankly. 

Kliza Anne, two dollars ain’t cnough!” 

“It ain’t enough to keep us all from starvin’,” said 
Eliza Anne grimly, and Rose Marie, stamping at a 


“Why, 


snow sparrow, caught up the refrain 
“To keep us aul from starvin’, 
To keep us all from starviw, 
Wu father will have to go to wo-r-k, 
To keep us all from 


“Oh. Rose Marie.” cried Eliza Anne with a sob. “OD, 
Rose Marie, do please don't sing that.” 

“There's so many fellers sellin’ papers.” 
thoughtfully, “that T can’t make enough 
What’s the matter with him? Why 


a9 


dow t he cet a job? 
don’t he take auythiw 







said Timmy 
Say, why 
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“He will—he will,” said Eliza Anne. “Why, he's 
tried everywhere. He didn’t come home the other 
night ‘cause he stood on a big line to be there first in 
the mornin’, an’ he never even saw the—boss. Why, 
he’s all the time readin’ the papers an’ them ads—he 
cuts ‘em out an’ goes, but they don’t never give him a 
chance to tell about himself 

“They don’t, hey?” said Timmy “Well, 
then, what—are—we goin’ to do?’ and he looked 
much more like a man than like a freckle-faced 


sternly. 


very 
newsy. 

But Eliza Anne shook her head and shifted the 
baby to her other arm. Suddenly Timmy’s face was 
wreathed in smiles. “I got it !” he cried, “I got it!” 
and he whirled away with a wave of his cap. 


LIZA ANNE’S heart pounded hopefully, and 
she waited for him to return, but when he 
did not, she dragged the reluctant Rose Marie 

home with her, climbed four flights wearily and 
dropped into a chair with a little sigh as she unpinned 
the baby’s things. 

Timmy came bounding upstairs that night with a 
whoop, and flung open the door. 

“Bliza Anne, listen here. What do you say to us 
the four of us advertisin’ for pop?’ 

“Advertisin’ for pop?” 

“Sure,” he explained eagerly. “He can’t get no job 
‘oause some one gets it ahead of him and the boss don’t 
see him at all and don’t know what he can do, see?” 

“Yes, but 

“Well, then, I looked at these here ads,” he said, 
brandishing a paper, “an’ people, they put in what 
they can do themselves—see, here’s one,” and he laid 
the sheet on her knees. 

“Chauffeur (26), single, sober, honest, not afraid 
of work, wants steady position 
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“Yes, yes.” 
“Well, let’s write an ad for pop. Let’s say, oh, that 
he can’t get no work and’ll do anythin’ at all, and 


that there’s four of us to be took care of 


YUDDENLY kliza Anne’s anxious eyes caught the 
S vlad light of Timmy's and she clapped her hands. 
“Timmy 

to him: we'll s’prise—him—but don’t it cost—’ She 


Timmy, oh, let’s—we won't say a word 
stopped. 

“Why, sure it costs, but don’t fellers always get 
jobs, though? Oh, say, Eliza Anne, there’s that two 
dollars, don’t you see?’ 

Kliza Anne clasped her hands for a moment and her 
face clouded, then she drew a little shivery breath. 

“We'll do it, Timmy.” she said softly; “we'll do it!” 

From the depths of a torn pocket he dug up 
a stub of a pencil and a paper bag split up to 
make a_ sheet. 

“Go on,” said Timmy, when Eliza Anne had sat 
thoughtfully, chin in hand, staring at the blank page. 
before pop 

“Yes,” said Eliza Anne with a shake, “I suppose 
then, first of all, we must say how old he is.” 

“Let’s try it,” ventured Timmy; so she wrote: 

“*Man (40),’ and paused, pencil in air. “He's neat, 
too.” she said decidedly, “an’—an’ a widower- 

“An’ he knows such a lot, too. Why, he can do any 
thin’—say that, Eliza Anne, say that.” 


a ELL, then,” she said slowly, “let’s call him a 
W neat, intelligent widower.” 
“Gee, that sounds great!’ said Timmy; 
“but don’t forget the four-of-us part.” 
“No. ‘A—neat—intelligent—widower, with four 
small children’—I ain't exactly small, Timmy.” 
“Well, you ain’t so very big,” said he. 


“Do go on before 
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‘Wishes steady—position’—oh, Timmy, do you 
think—say you think he'll get it—oh, say it!” 
“Sure he will—but, Eliza Anne,” he cried = sud 
denly, “look here, they—they all have references 


an’ pop—well, he can’t get references when they 
ehucked him.” 
“Can't he, 
her head. “I guess if anybody asks us, we can tell 
‘em what he can do. I guess there ain’t nothin’ he 
can't do! We're advertisin’ him, ain’t we? so we'll 
give ‘em all the references they want. Let’s put ‘best 
references’ on the end, Timmy; just that, ‘BEST REF 
ERENCES.” And though her hand trembled a little, 
she wrote it and handed it to him. 


" HAT are you goin’ to do with it?’ 
anxiously. 


“You wait,” he said with a grin. 
me the two dollars, Eliza Anne, an’ jes’ watch the 
papers to-morrow. I asked the man what keeps the 
big stand on the avenoo all about it, an’ he said: ‘Son, 
when you get it all writ, han’ it to me an’ I'll put it 
through for you.’ ” 

“Are you sure it’s all right?” asked Eliza Anne with 
a worried pucker between her eyes as she felt around 
the cracked sugar bowl for the money. “Are you 
quite sure?” 


though!” she said with a quick lift of 


she asked 


“Give 


he said, and Eliza 
Anne pressed the bills into his hand. 

“Do hurry up,” he urged breathlessly, “for it's 
the very, very last, Timmy; you know, the very, 
very last!” 


“I’m as sure, as sure as sure!” 


But he was gone, and she heard the clickety-click 
of his hurrying heels as he flew down the stairs. 

The father of the “four of ‘em” did not come home 
that night, nor the next day. It was hard to go home 


and face them. It was the (Continued on page 25) 


The Race of the 


O’Murchuda 


By Myles Muredach 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN P. CAMPBELL 





HIS story goes back very far: so far. 

indeed, that I, the story-teller, can’t tell 

you exactly what its hero was wear 

ing when I introduce him. I'm certain 
that he was not wearing trousers anybow, for 
the torn and bedraggled thing that covered his 
lower limbs looked nothing like that; and the 
Celts wore kilts. 

His hair was long and inclined to be wavy, but 
the tangle of it made that fact rather doubtful. 
It fell down on his big shoulders. His cap was 
as tattered as his dress. The hair that fell from 
under it was inky black and had a luster. His 
skin was white, emphasized because of the dark 
frame of hair in which it was set. His cheeks 
were ruddy, colored by good blood. He had a 
belt around him and a very large sword hang 
ing from it, a sword with a hilt long enough to 
allow two hands to its swinging. His age was 





about twenty-six His name was an odd one 
The O’Murchuda. There were other O’Murchudas, 
of course, but it did really happen that this one 
was The O'Murchuda, which meant that all the 
others were of only relative importance. It was 
a Way the ancient Lrish had of naming their chief 
tains. Oh, yes—I did not mention it before, did I? 
The lad was Irish. 


| ped back of The O’Murchuda. but not far 
enough back to appear really servile, was an 

other, an O'Murchuda. He had no cap and no 
sword, but he had a bow in his hand and a quiver 
of arrows on his back. This other man was about 
sixty years old, but you would not know that from 
a bend or a limp in him, for he had neither. He 
Was as ragged as the youth, and had a scragegly 
heard which emphasized the difference between 
them; for the beard of the youth was too soft and 
downy to look so disreputable. soth men were 
gazing intently up, from a half-concealed copse, to a 
creat castle which was set upon the hill. There were 
Streamers flying from the battlements of the castle. 
ind the sun reflected from the bright helmets. of 
suards passing about on the wall. The man with 
the Sceraggly beard ground his teeth and cursed. The 
other laughed. 

“Why curse at it, Donal?’ he said in a voice that 
was rather musical and pleasant. “Why curse, man‘ 
It’s a good house, as you ought to know.” 

“’Tisn’t the house I curse, but him that lives in it.” 
The Scraggly beard spoke viciously. 

“Well,” coolly replied the young man, “the Dane 
beat you all and he has it now. He has O’Murchudas 
Mm there, too. helping him to guard it. Was it 
from that battlement my father fell?’ He pointed 





When the little girl came up the boy 
blushed. ... Then he climbed deliberately out of 
his ditch, walked over to the big boss, and pulled his nose 


to the great tower of the castle on the corner 
nearest him. 

“It was,” replied Donal. “The Danes drove us to 
that last stand, cut down most of the clan that were 
inside, captured the others, and threw your father 
over the wall. They ordered the rest of us to enter 
the Dane’s service. Then I ran away.” 


a ELL, your story is interesting, Donal,’ said 
the young lad, “even if I have beard it often 
enough before. So you want me to get back 


the castle, eh?’ 


™~ “You must,” answered Donal. “He has had 
it for ten years. He doesn’t know that you're 
alive.” 


“Ave, but it was lucky enough, Donal,” laughed 
the young lad, “it was lucky enough that I was 
with my mother’s people when the Danes came. 
There is The O’Murchuda now to make an at- 
tempt for his own. I am going to get it, Donal. 
I am going to get it.” 

The big man laughed joyously. 

“Ave,” said he, “you are going to get it. There 
never was an O’Murchuda who couldn’t get what 
he wanted.” 

“Still, my good Donal,” said the young man 
thoughtfully, “still you must grant that the task 
isn’t easy Among the fighting men of the old 
clan there are only two of us left outside that 
Then the 


inside long ere 


castle, and probably only a few within 
heart is out of them that are 
this; but 

“Get down, zg 





t down,” cried Donal: “there’s 


some one coming.” 


Hike old kern pulled his master down just in 

I time to avoid being seen by a man who rode 

a great charger and was accompanied by a 
girl on a spirited little palfrey. A short distance 
behind marched several soldiers, about twenty. 
Some of them had black hair; but the hair of the 
man on the charger was long and red, while the 
hair of the girl was like spun gold, and her eyes 
were blue, 

“Who is it?’ the lad whispered to Donal 

“Tt is the old devil of a Dane himself,” hissed 
Donal in reply. 

“Oh, I don’t mean him,” said his master. 

Donal groaned before he answered with a touch 
— of pleasant toleration for youth’s weaknesses 

“You don't mean him, eh? Well, she is his daugh 
ter: the only one, the only child But look back at 
the men. Do you see the black-haired fellows? They 
are O’Murchudas: and—God of battles!—he has 
them tamed.” 

But the lad was silent Hie had his eves on the 
girl, who was now right in front of his hiding place. 
In one instant he was up. out on the road, and bow 
ing before her. 

“The evil on his rashness,” muttered Donal as he 
went loyally out after his master. 

The red-haired giant on the charger pulled up. 
There was whispering among the black-haired men 
of his guard, which Donal quelled with a glance. 

“Who are you?’ asked the big giant of the lad. 

“T am from the north.” he answered, “wandering 
hungry, my lord, and 


toward the sea to take ship; 
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weary, too, but noble, like yourself Now, the Dane had he had thrown The © Murchuda Maybe he was wo 
been long enough in Erin to know its laws of hospital dering how it would feel when he reached the bottom 
ity. Then there had been peace for ten years, so he But spun-gold and blue eyes outweighed the sword of 
had little to fear. The ©’Murchuda and Donal slept revenge, which Donal promptly threw into the scales 
that night in the castle, and for many nights after. You took one father away from me,” said the lad 
to the big Dane, “but you knew no better. It was a 
THINK I mentioned that the lad’s inquiry of Donal, fair fight anyhow I think she'll give me back an 
I before he jumped out on the road in front of the other in a fairer one.” So, in spite of Donal, dead 
big Dane, was rather about that nobleman’s daugh Danes as well as dead Irish were given Christian 


ter than about the nobleman himself, which may give 
you a hint as to why The O’Murchuda managed to 
prolong his stay in the castle. His means to that 


end were not always truthful, but they were effective. 
He stayed, and the thing that was inevitable hap 
pened. The lad who had been living in: the north 
with his mother’s people, and who never saw spun 
gold hair with blue before—who had, in fact. 
gotten his first glance of them on the road—wanted 
to stay longer and see as much of them as he could 
to make up for lost time. But sure, you know 
how such things happen. No matter how far back you 
go into history, you find always 
that a combination of Milesian 
black hair with a luster to it 
and cheeks ruddy with good 
blood as well as sun takes kindly 
to a combination of spun-gold 
hair and blue eyes. But the 
situation didn't suit Donal. It 
magnificent, but it wasn’t 
war. Donal worried over it. 
“You must not let her charm 
you, master,” he urged one night 


eyes 


was 


when the two were behind a 
parapet which screened them 
from view. “All the O’Mur 


chudas know you now and they 
keep the secret. I have gotten 


heart into them again. The 
castle is undermanned on ac- 
count of the Dane lending men 
for an expedition of his brother 
in the north. We are about 
ready to strike.” 

“Don’t strike yet, Donal,” 


urged the lad. “Sure, the castle 


won't be pleasant without her.” 


‘But you can't have them 
both,” said Donal. 

“IT think I can,” said The 
O’Murechuda, “and I think I 


Give me more time, Donal. 


yourself 


burial; and the lad kept his red-haired father-in-law 
as well as his golden-haired wife 

That is how the red strain 
the O’Murchudas, who always 


was inky black with a luster to 


F COURSE you thought I had finished with my 
story, didn’t you? Of course you will think, too, 
that the second part has nothing to do with the 


first, even after you have read it: and maybe it hasn't. 
You can decide for yourself 


blood of 
that 


the 
had 


into 


got 
before hair 


it. 


I wouldn’t contradict you. 


Two boys were working side by side on the Chicago 


1 
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“What can of Michael 

“I am one of the Murphys of Galway,” said Michael, 
“and I want an education.” 

“Huh,” the some 
thing of the Murphys of Galway that was not entirely 
to their credit 


M 


I do for you?” he asked 


said rector, who evidently knew 


ICHAEL took a wallet out of his carpetbag and 


painfully untied the string. He emptied it out 

on the table before the rector “That's all I 
have,” he said. “How far will it take me?” 

“Where did you get it?’ asked the rector. But 


catching a glimpse of Michael’s hands he said quickly: 


“Never mind, I know.” He counted the money “Two 
hundred and seventy-six dollars!” He seemed to be 
talking to himself, more than to Michael, who then 


volunteered the information: 

“It took me three years to get it.” 

“Yes, I suppose it did.” The rector seemed still to 
be talking to himself. He ran two fingers up and 
his nose in a meditative sort of way, and then 
he scratched the top of it softly, 
That thinking. “When 
will ready to start?’ 
This time he spoke directly to 
Michael. 

“This minute,” said Michael. 

“All right,” said the rector 
“Come with me. Oh, yes, I for 

He put the back 
the purse and handed it to 


down 
helped 


you be 


got.” 


into 


money 


Michael. “Take this with you.” 
he said “You'll need it for 
clothes and books.” 


“What!” gasped Michael 


“You won't take it?’ 


“T’ll see you through first.’ 
said the rector. 

“Thank you kindly.” Michael's 
eves filled ‘T'll not forget it.” 


“IT don’t think you will,” said 
the rector, “but most of them do.” 
ICHAEL finished 
course, It 


his 
hard 
work, worse to him than 


was 


digging ditches, but he finished 
in six long years. While he 
was working he had one letter 


from Patrick, consisting of prov 
erbs, culminating in: “You can't 
make a silk purse out of a sow’'s 


will 
and I'll surely have both.” ear.’ Patrick seemed to have 
But the lad did not know, nor no more confidence in the 
did Donal, that as there had The old kern pulled his master down just in time to avoid being seen by a man who rode Murphys of Galway than the 
rector had in the beginning 


been a Judas among the chosen 


twelve, so never were twelve 
of the chosen gathered together 
without another Judas among them. Oh, yes, I 
mean the Irish when I speak of the “chosen.” Aren't 


they? Well, we will thresh that out another time. 
I must go on with this story. In short, there was 
an informer among the twelve O’Murchudas in the 


service of the big Dane. 


HE unexpected happened that very night: unex- 
pected to the lad and very much unexpected to 


the traitor. The latter told his story to the 
Dane: but another heard him tell it, and it was the 
blow that drove an ax through the informer’s helmet 


and into his brain that started the ruction. There was 
the lad Donal and eleven of the old clan in the strong 
tower when they cut their way through the Danes to 
shelter. The wall with but one entrance protected them 
it did not run up high enough to prevent them from 
The trouble was that 


were in 


shooting arrows from behind it. 
but the minute they 


they had no arrows; 

side, Donal dug at a great stone in the pavement and 
pulled it loose. “Here they are,” he panted. “Your 
father’s weapons. We always had a supply here, for 
this was arranged as a last stand. They gave us no 
time ten years ago to get them.” 

“Neither will they give us much time now,” panted 
the lad, “but we'll win yet. This is my castle, and 
I am going to have it.”. The Danes were too badly 
battered, however, to come up at them at once. te 
sides, they believed that the Irish had only axes within 
and no arrows: so they thought that they could wait 
overnight and attack in the morning. That is just 
what they did; and, fearing no missiles, they came 


into the open to rush the wall and gain the tower. 


ONAL had all his men well instructed, so each 
D arrow found a heart. They could shoot, these old 
Irish. Fight other arrows quivered at a second 
volley in eight Danish backs, five black-haired 
men muttered bitterly against themselves for having 
It was thirteen to thirteen now, red hair 
against black hair, somewhere inside spun-gold 
bent and blue eyes were weeping where no one could see 
Then they went into the open and settled it. It was 

a way these old fighters had of doing business. When 
it was over, there were three red-haired men left and 
six black-haired men; the big Dane up and 
looked at the battlement from which, ten years before, 


while 


missed. 
and 


sO gave 


a great charger, and was accompanied by a girl on a spirited little palfrey. 
marched several soldiers, about twenty. . 


Drainage Canal with picks and shovels. One of them 
looked to be about twenty-three years of age and the 
other two years younger. The older had red hair, 
but his brother—did I mention they were brothers? 
No. Well, they were—had hair that was inky black 
with a luster to it. soth boys were dirty with clay 
and sweat. The younger was tired out, for he 
grunted with every blow of the pick. The had 
a bitter tongue. He was trying it on the black-haired 
lad. A little girl of fifteen years, who called the boss 
“Father,” came up to him while he was scolding; but 
he paid no attention to her and went on abusing the 


too, 
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boy. When the little girl came up, the boy just 
glanced at her and blushed very deeply Then he 
climbed deliberately out of his ditch, walked over 


to the big boss, pulled his nose, turned him quickly 
around, and kicked him. Without a word he 
and put on his coat. The boss did nothing but 
but the lad’s brother said: “Where are ye goin’ ?” 

“T am goin’ out of this,” answered he. 

“Ye may go farder an’ fare worse,” said his brother, 
turning again to his labor 


went back 


curse, 


“Mebbe I will an’ mebbe I won't,” retorted Michael, 
for this was the black-haired lad’s name “IT don't 
like the job.” 

“A burrd in the hand is worth two in the bush,” 


answered his brother, who evidently liked proverbs. 

“Well, mebbe I'll be givin’ ye a better burrd out of 
me own bush before ye die. Good-by to ye.” 

So Michael went away without pay for his day’s 
labor, which absolutely proves that he was Irish. He 
left the boss still cursing. 

That night Michael 
the next day in—well, 
When he 
college—a Jesuit College 
He remembered that this particular rector came from 
his town in Ireland of the saw 
him, for priests see everybody 


OW you may have noticed that all Jesuits are 
N divided into two classes—one fat and the other 
lean Fat Jesuits are rather good-looking and 
well, they are 


train that landed him 
name of the town doesn’t 
he marched straight to a 


and asked to see the rector. 


got on a 
the 


matter. arrived 


own course rector 


are inclined to smile. Lean Jesuits are 


as God made them, poor men, and they are pious, so you 
are pretty safe in the hands of either one. It hap 
pened that the rector belonged to the fat division 


A short distance behind 
. . The hair of the girl was like spun gold, and her eyes were blue 


“We'll see whether it’s a sow’'s 
ear or not,” remarked the gradu 
ate as he went out to look for a job. 

The next found with a 
firm of engineers whose junior partner was one Wolf 


week he one contracting 
Kempe, who had been boss, six years before, on the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, and who had a daughter now 
twenty-one old, with hair and blue 
She didn’t recognize Michael as the young fel 
her father in return for his abuse 
Neither did Kempe at first. Later 
had the 
discharge him, 
into the good 


years spun-gold 
eyes. 
low who kicked 
six years before. 
he did, but it 


in decency he 


was too late, for the boy 
well 


on 
job and 
especially since he had wormed his way 


couldn’t 
offices of the senior partner. 


r WAS not long before the girl notived, on her 
rather frequent visits to the office, that Michael was 


paving attention. Some girls have great wisdom. 


she came again and rather oftener. There were occa 


sions, too—but, sure, we have no business going into 
such private matters The one big fact that stands 
out is that Michael advanced, not only with the firm, 


but with somebody else. Then one day he asked her 
father, who by this time had been thinking very bit- 
terls what six before. He re 
fused point-blank, and the next day the boy was dis 


What have you to give her anyhow?” her 


over happened years 
charged. 
father asked when he was leaving. 

“Not much now,” replied Michael. 
I'll give her the present of her father.” 

So left, but 
shovelers, machinists, painters, puddlers, masons, and 
all. They all knew all liked him. He 
made a little speech to them: “I am out for the nom- 
ination to the State Legislature, boys,” he said, “and 


“Later on maybe 


he he gathered his clan around him: 


him and they 


against the boss.” 
the 


was defeated 


I am out 
Michael 
that, but he 


His friends saw to 


Sometimes, 


nomination. 


got 


however, peo- 


ple win in defeat, and Michael did He had gained 
his place in politics His law degree came a year 
after from a night school. A year after that he de- 


feated Kempe and entered the Legislature. He dared 
the girl to jilt him, and she wouldn't take the dare. 

Six months after that Michael two letters 
one to the fat Jesuit rector, who came originally from 


wrote 


Galway and knew something that was not to the credit 
if some of the Murphys of Galway. That ietter con 


check (Concluded on page 22) 
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COLLIER’S FOR 


The Press in 


MAN of wisdom and position, concerned with 
the safety of a Belgian city in the German 
occupation, had a frank and courageous talk 
with the German commander. “And why,” he 
asked, “don’t you give these people a newspaper?” 

“A newspaper?” spluttered the German. “Why a 
newspaper? Who ever heard of an army publishing 
a newspaper?” 

“Because,” answered the other, “they need news now 
more than they need bread—and you can give 
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worked very well; I do not deny that. The question 
Which only a journalist acquainted with the English 
can answer is whether it would not have served bet 
ter to let the dogged British know the truth, and 





it without depriving yourselves. It’s the best 
measure you could take for the safety of this 
town, too. These people are depending upon 
wild rumors, since there’s no real news. Ans 
day some such rumor is likely to blow this 
city apart!” 

tut the German only stared. Tle was a sol 
dier, not a student of society. And he pub 
lished no newspaper, then or thereafter. 

You never miss the water until the well runs 
dry. You never know how much we have de 
pended upon the press until it is gone. And, 
virtually speaking. all Europe is now without 
journalism. They have what pass for news 
papers; but all under absolute control of a 
rather awkward military censorship, which 
lets journalism publish just what pleases the 
Government. This censorship is run by mili 
tary men, or, at best, parliamentarians Not 
one of these men has any real understanding 
of the way to control public opinion by the 
printed word; and not one has gone at its job 
with the appearance of real intelligence. In 
consequence, the journalism of Europe is a jour 
nalism of plain lies; and it is perhaps a ques 
tion if the press of any nation one may name 
has not hurt, rather than helped, its cause 


Slaying News at Birth 


O BEGIN with, all the belligerent coun 
_ tries alike laid down general rules regu 

lating correspondents at the front. The 
German rule was simplest of all: German 
armies would have no correspondents what 
ever, neither native nor alien. The news would 
come out from official sources at Berlin. The 
English army permitted no correspondents at 
all with that first army expedition which held 
the allied left at Mons. If finally announced, 
rather hazily, that it would permit eight corre 
spondents, under the strictest kind of censor 
ship, with “another expedition.” The French 
army permits correspondents to a limited ex 
tent; but they must operate under rules which 
make them virtually no correspondents at all 
They must belong to the French nation, or to 
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Europe 


hewspapers were all confiscated before, they reached 
London. France, unlike England, had some private 
news of the German advance; there were wounded 
soldiers coming back with tales of the fighting. But 
from her newspapers she learned the truth only by 
geography—by the positions of the armies as they ap 

peared in the censored reports 
This lack of large and pertinent news the European 
newspapers have supplemented iby stirring human ae 
counts of the fighting, taken from the wounded 




















a nation allied with the French. They must 
not use the wires. They must file their mail 
lispatches in French; and such dispatches must 
go through the censorship. Finally, they must 
stay away from the front and get their news from the 
Headquarter’s Staff. 

So much for correspondents. Failing these, Europe 
must needs depend upon what the official press bureaus 
gave out. And these official press bureaus have chosen 
—with what may or may not be wisdom—to give out 
only news of their own victories, so that each nation, on 
the surface of things, shall believe that it is winning. 


England Digs for Its Facts 


, I SAKE the English, for example: Because England 
has so far felt least of all the pinch of this war, 
the English newspapers, on the surface, seem to 

proceed much as usual, though with reduced space and 

reduced advertising: and what they lack in size taney 
supplement by frequency: extras are pouring out all 
day long. Now the first stage of this war, in the 
western theatre, was a steady advance of the Germans 
from Belgium to the gates of Paris. But the allied 
army, according to the English newspapers, with their 
carefully censored Cfficial Press Bureau reports, was 
never really defeated in the first fortnight of this 
great, continuous battle. It merely occupied new 
positions. One day the fighting raged on the Belgian 
border, another day it was at Lisle: and so, steadily, 
through the fog of official reports, the English, by 
learning the latest position of the armies, could read 
defeat. The English army was embarrassed at Mons: 
there is no doubt about that: though it acquitted itself 

Well against superior numbers, it was nevertheless cut 

up. The London “Times” published finally what ap- 

pears to have been a rather lurid version of the facts, 
and came in for a parliamentary call down. Yet, 
through it all, England got the facts: the censorship 
could not hide the gradual withdrawal toward south 
ern France 

In so far as this policy had led the English to 
whistle by way of keeping up their courage, it has 


mans came. 


The Belgian newspapers stopped as on the stroke of the clock when the Ger- 
The world has gone back to that age before newspapers came 


thereby stimulate recruiting. I find opinion, in Lon 
don journalism, sharply divided on this point I do 
not pretend to answer the question. But I scarcely 
believe that a set of military and Varliamentary cen 
sors can answer it either. 

And in the primary object of a censorship—conceal| 
ing one’s movements from the enemy—this system has 
perhaps availed but little, in the present condition of 
Great Britain. It may have served to conceal the 
movements of the fleet. Over that, at this date of writ 
ing, hangs still a fog of mystery, and there are even 
no rumors. On land the censorship has probably con 
cealed from the English public only what the enemy 
already knew. For weeks regiments left England and 
faded into the fog. No one knew whither they wer 
going, save to theContinent. Before the press lifted the 
veil, the Germans had, of course, ascertained through 
their scouting and spy system exactly where the Eng 
lish were. One cannot, probably, criticize the censor 
ship for that. It did its part in the game of secrecy: 
only the game failed, because the enemy had sources 
of information more certain even than the press. 


Two Peoples Hear of Victories Only 
Ss" MUCH for the English; but the Germans and 


French, it seems, have been following a policy no 

different. The German Official Press Bureau gives 
out news of German victories only. Caught by wireless 
these reports figure now and then in the English press 
as “German lies”: by such publications the English 
read through the lines the news of reverses in Alsace 
The French: newspapers, shrunk to mere sheets edited 
and printed by men too old for war, followed a policy 
no different: France was always holding the enemy 
Once, in the days when communication between Eng 
land and France was still free, there was a conflict 
of polices The Parisian newspapers published some 
thing about the position of the English force, and these 


by reporters who have been “sniping” twenty 
miles to the rear. Such stories, of course, are 
readable; and they are vivid and plenty. 
Heaven knows that both sides have shown 
enough and to spare of valor. But the news 
papers have filled space, also, with other and 
less desirable matter—accounts of atrocities 
committed by the other side. I shall not say 
that these things have not happened. I was 
not there to see. But the press of every coun 
try is silent concerning any misdeeds on their 
own side—which is human enough, I suppose. 
Mngland makes much of the slaughter and 
arson in the Belgian villages. Germany makes 
much of the sniping at German soldiers by Bel- 
vian citizens, and mentions the “reprisals” only 


incidentally. Further, Germany harps on the 
treatment of German subjects in Paris and Bel 
vium And this gives to all European jour 


nalism an undercurrent of vitriol, a caste of 


hatred, which lets us know exactly what the 
spirit of war really is, 





The Function of Curiosity 

SA MATTER of fact, a good part of Eu 
rope has no newspapers of any kind, not 
even such as these. The Belgian news 


apers stopped as on the stroke of the clock 
when the Germans came 


French provincial 
journalism ceased when the army was called to 
the colors; and with the stoppage of transpor- 
; tation, which cut off the supply of Parisian 
newspapers, most French cities outside of Paris 
are Without news save occasional heartening 
official bulletins 
| What with this death of the press over large 
areas, and the utter unreliability of the press 
in other regions, the world has gone back to 
that age before newspapers came, when the 


rumors fly more quickly and sharply than ever 


populace was the prey of rumor. Only the 
| they did in the sodden Middle Ages. For we 
| have grown a new function of the mind—an 
intellectual curiosity about the current doings 
| of the world. And it will be satisfied, if not 
| with food, then with moonshine. And, of 
course, the whole public mind, torn with fear, 
with artificially encouraged valor, with brutal 
hatred, has become hysterical. Things which 
the sober mind would regard as absurd become 
to this state of mind proven facts. 

When the German army passed through Brussels, 
they were far ahead of their sources of new infor- 
mation; and the Belgians, of course, had no news at 
all. In one day, a German officer assured me, part of 
the British fleet had been defeated and destroyed in 
detail, and a Belgian declared that four German 
dreadnoughts had gone down. The real news, which 
leaked through somehow, that Japan had declared war 
on Germany, brought its trail of rumors about the 
United States. The Germans heard, and stated it on 
authority, that the United States had taken this occa 
sion to declare war on the Allies: that we were sending 
our fleet to assis’ Germany. Each side was ecually 
positive when I told them that these reports were 
bevond possibility. A detail of troops could not enter 
or leave a Belgian city but some one started a story 
of a victory or a defeat I had been to Mons and 
learned for a certainty that the left of the allied line 
had been turned and driven back. I returned to Brus 
sels with this piece of news; the Brussels folk mostly 
received it with an expression of dumb misery. But 
some there were who contradicted me. They had 
heard—they were sure—that the French had won and 
were sweeping the Germans back that way. When I 
first entered Brussels the English had not yet an 
nounced the position of their army People in Brus 
sels told me circumstantially that the English had 
heen seen back of Liege, on the border of Holland, at 
Ostend, and on the French border 


The Horrors of Ignorance 


HERE being more newspapers in England, there 

| were probably fewer rumors. Yet long before 

the British forces had even seen the enemy, it 

ran from every mouth that the Black Watch and a 

ine regiment had been chopped to pieces. Folk there 
were who would tell you of (Concluded on page 24) 
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We Are Getting On 


HOSE OF OUR FRIENDS who believe that this paper adds 


something to public usefulness will not find any fault of 

taste in our saying that CoLuier’s now has the largest cireu 
lation in its history, and that the spontaneity of the public demand 
for it rather taxes for the our machinery of supply. In 
some degree this, of course, represents interest in the European war. 


Broadly, however, the situation represents tendencies in the public 


moment 


taste which began before the war, and which, in our judgment, will 
continue after it. It is well recognized within the publishing business 
that certain changes are just now taking place, partly due to new trends 
of public taste, partly to economic factors connected with the business 
of distributing commodities in general. It seems clear that out of these 
changes the periodicals whose appeal is in the general field of CoLLirr’s 


are likely to attain to the secure, larger, and permanent position. 

Three Months of the War 
HE STRUGGLE IN EUROPE 
form that it is worth trving to get a view of the situation as a 


has now assumed such definite 


whole. The great German assault on France has failed to smash its 
way through to the goal, and the Russian invasion of Germany has 
to be no more than a raid. Two very definite battle lines 
Paris, a fortnight ago, was fifty miles or more 


turned out 
seem to be established. 
on the safe side of the western fighting front, which runs some three 
hundred miles southeast from the North Sea, near the Straits of Dover, 
to the foothills of the Jura Mountains at the edge of Switzerland. 
Three or four million soldiers are here arraved. Making all due allow 
ance for reliefs, supply, and other guards, and the numerous duties of 
backing up a big modern army so that it can live, move, and fight, 
it is safe that the Allies and the Germans have each up 
a solid wall of men, about three thousand to the mile, over the entire 
distance. Nothing like it has ever been known in history. Both these 
battle fronts are thickset with artillery, and the French forces have 


to say set 


the support of several great permanent forts along their eastern side, 
but the main reliance is on “digging in.’ This means interlacing the 
landscape with a system of trenches, five feet deep or more, sometimes 
drained, provided with bomb-proof shelters, cooking quarters, cross 
connecting tunnels, and so placed and concealed as to get the maxi 
mum advantage out of the countryside. The soldier is also a mole. 
Reports state that at various crucial points the hostile forces are less 
than a hundred yards apart. Near the coast the war boundary had 
not been fixed the last but the 
the field the now is to strengthen these lines and shove ahead 


piecemeal, at any and all hours, and in all sorts of weather, while 


up to week in October, over rest of 


task 


gathering power for whatever decisive stroke chance may offer. It 


is as if two tremendous armies stood interlocked for combat all the 


way from Chicago to Louisville, Ky. 


The Balance of Advantage in the West 
HE LOCATION of the western arena is in favor of the Germans, 
since they are operating over the interior and shorter lines (as 
Lee did in Virginia), and since the immediate wreck of war is thereby 
imposed on the Belgian lands and on some ten thousand square miles 
of French 
fields, and are 


The districts occupied contain coal and iron 
The 


defensible 


territory. 
well equipped with roads and railroads. (ier- 
man advantage their fat 
overrunning of Belgium and Luxemburg. Where the Kaiser’s troops 
invaded France through Germany they have been held quite close to 


here seems to be due to from 


the border. Belgium appears to have been informally annexed, and 


it is reported that letters are not delivered unless addressed. for ex 


ample, to “Liege, Germany.” This is premature. The issue as to sea 
power on the Atlantic is vet to he decided 
Allies, but not to Germany. The capture of Antwerp and Ostend does 
not affect this point, since the British navy is the real obstacle in 
The 


more effect 


The oceans are open to the 


the way of German mastery of the deep water, and the only one. 


submarine successes are as vet only incidental, and have 


on “extras” than on the transport of food and soldiers. There is much 
talk of forcing a way over to England under the guard of submarines 
and Zeppelins. If this is done it will be the most amazing perform 
ance in all military history, but the practical means of success for 
such a project are not clear. 


dred tons of dynamite on London would make 


The mad-dog scheme of dropping a hun 
absolutely certain the 
bitter and ruinous prolongation of the war, and would also force the 
United States to consider very seriously to safeguard itself 


how best 


against so unhealthy a militarism. 
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The Russian Conflict and the Future 
Hk EASTERN BATTLE FIELD runs almost due south for over 
three hundred miles from the 
the Carpathian Mountains, just north of Hungary. 
distance from Montreal, Canada, to Scranton, Pa. 
are said to be forming along the Vistula River, and hostile armies of 


saltic Sea, near Koénigsberg, to 
the 
Intrenched fronts 


This is about 


enormous but uncertain numbers are settling for a struggle similar 
to that in 
war carried out of Germany, Witi1aAm II seems to have repeated the 
mistakes of Cuartes XII (of Sweden) and Naro“ron in sending his 


the western arena. Following his policy of an aggressive 


legions to flounder through the interminable water-soaked lowlands 
of central Europe. It may be that the best defense of Berlin is to 
winter in Warsaw, but the huge army so employed means that much 
less strength for the effort to crush France and England. The coun 
tries engaged in this war are settling*to a military organization of 
life, so that the army is the main industry. Germany had the advan 
tage of a more exact and timely preparation for the struggle, but the 
The 


period now closing has seen the war of conquest slow down to a dead 


Allies are drawing level with her as they settle to their work. 
lock, and the next three months are likely to see this great conflict 
become a war of German defense rather than Prussian aggression. 


“*In the Spirit of Dionysius ”’ 
NEW BOOK is praised by Josern H. Cuoare as “one that every 


American should read, because it is not only a gem in itself 


and worthy to be placed among English classics for its clearness of 
thought and expression, its restrained eloquence, and its broad his 
torical knowledge, but because it explains very lucidly, not the ocea 
This 


hook is Professor J. A. Cramn’s posthumous “Germany and England”: 


sion, but the cause (the deep-seated cause) of the present war.” 


an appeal to British patriotism and a call for imperial preparation. 
Incidentally, “Germany and England” is an exposition of German im 
perialism, from the standpoint of a scholar deeply read, not in history 
alone, but in German literature. Professor Cramp is an Englishman, 
as the Nrerzscueans, historian Trerrscuke and military technician 
BERNARDI, are To illustrate his conception of “what 
‘empire’ has always meant to England,” the author of “Germany and 
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Prussians. 


England” cites an obscure incident from Greek history: 


the night before ALEXANDER of Macedon started for the that 
career of conquest on which like, ACHTLLES, his great exemplar, he was to find his 
and an early death, he had a farewell with the who had 
been his tutor, now the master of a rising school of thought. in the shades of the 
Lyceum. And toward the end of the interview ARISTOTLE said to the Macedonian: 

“You are about to start upon an enterprise which will bring you into many 
lands and among many 


On East on 


glory interview man 


nations, some already celebrated in arts and arms, some 


savage and unknown. But this last counsel I give you: Whithersoever your vic 


tories lead you, never forget that you are a Greek, and everywhere draw hard 
and fast the line that separates the Greek from the Barbarian.” 

“No,” answered the youthful conqueror—he was barely two-and-twenty—‘I 
will pursue another policy. 7 will make all men Hellenes.” 

In the same manner, if I were asked how one could describe in a sentence 


the general aim of British Imperialism during the last two centuries and a half, 


I should answer in the spirit of Dronystus: To give all men within its bounds 
an English mind: to give all who come within its sway the power to look at the 
things of man’s life, at the past, at the future, from the standpoint of an Eng 
lishman: to diffuse within its bounds that high tolerance in religion which has 
marked this Empire from its foundation; that reverence yet boldness before the 


mysteriousness of life and death, characteristic of our great poets and our great 
thinkers ; 
a larger 


that love of free institutions, that pursuit of an ever-higher justice and 


freedom which, rightly or wrongly, we associate with the temper of 


our race wherever it is dominant and secure 


If this is really the British Empire, American opinion is justified 
in not dreading British successes in the present war of Europe versus 
the Teutons. There is a striking contrast between the passage we have 
quoted from Professor Cramp and Bernitarpi’s unequivocal assertion : 


“The end-all and be-all of a state is power.” 
The Immortals 

IX ARE GLAD that the report of the burning of a British exhibit 
That exhibit 
For Germans to have destroyed 


at the Leipzig Printing Trades Exposition is false. 
contained rare Shakespeare folios. 
these would indeed have been to set back the clock. There are plenty 
of other evidences that hatred is engendered by war—that the things 
But apparently Suake 
A newspaper report even states that 
SHAKESPEARE is being acted at Retnuarpr’s Deutsches Theater. This 
If there is 


of the spirit are torn by dum-dum bullets. 
SPEARE is still safe in Germany. 


is as it should be. We hope Gorrue is safe in England, too. 


any doubt about this, possibly Ambassador Grrarp could arrange some 
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sort of exchange or parole. For the world cannot do without Gorrie. 
Neither can Germany do without SHAKESPEARE and Mouipre and DANTE 
—no, not even if Vieror EMANUEL II ends his indecision by marching 
with the Entente against his ex-allies. Perhaps these geniuses would 
have taken sides with their respective countries had they lived on 
till 1914; but now they belong to all of us, and always will. 


Governor Glynn’s Newspaper 
tment GLYNN of New York is president of the Albany 


“Times-Union.” It isn’t a bad newspaper. We wish all the 
same that after election Governor 


The University and the Union 
HkE NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE has es- 


tablished in Chicago a training school for women organizers. 
The students have the benefit of lectures on labor decisions, trade 
agreements, and other special subjects, as well as more general work 
in economics at the University of Chicago and Northwestern Univer- 
sity. It is a very interesting attempt to bring into the confusion of 
women’s employment the special knowledge of industrial conditions 
and problems which the last few years have made available. If this 


“succeeds, we will have in our industries which employ women a new 


unionism founded on knowledge and 





GLyNN would find time to inquire into 
the advertisements that his business 
department is printing. The “Times 
Union” positively reeks with quack 
ery and bunco. On the sporting 
page appear the odious and mislead 
ing notices, headed “YOUNG MEN,” 
that the fakers always like to place 
next the baseball news. The “Per 
sonal” columns are well stocked 
with the advertisements of the mat 
rimonial agencies: “Lady, 44, worth 
$60,000, would marry”; so, for that 
matter, would “Business Man, 55, 
worth $100,000." These particular 
notices appear in different issues, 
just_a week apart; i. e., in the well 
read Saturday editions. They are 
inserted by the same agency, lo 
eated in Toledo, Ohio. Now, Gov 
ernor GLYNN is a_ practical news 
paper man and takes an active in 
terest in the “Times-Union”; also, 
he is highly intelligent. Why doesn’t 
he clean house? Hard by the death 
notices and undertakers’ advertise 
ments there are too many patent 
medicine “ads’—some of them set | 
up in the same kind of type as 
legitimate news. Such devices as 
these have been given up by the 
newspaper men who carry their ideal 
ism into their own affairs. Such 
advertisements as these are turned 


down by really clean newspapers, 
like the “Herald” in Chicago and — | 
the “Star” in Kansas City and less 





known newspapers in other towns. 

We should like it better if the Governor of one of our greatest States 
made his money some other way than by boosting business for tricky 
quacks and clairvovants and “matrimonial” agents. 


Prohibiting Motherhood 

NEW YORK SCHOOL-TEACHER, Bringer Prrxorro, was dis 

charged for “neglect of duty.” Mrs. Prerxorro had absented 
herself to bear a child. A test case was made of it, and Supreme 
Court Justice Seanvry ruled in favor of the teacher. The Court 
of Appeals now upsets this decision, ruling upon technical points 
and refusing to take into account the larger principles involved. 
Two dissenting judges hold, however, that “maternity is a natural 
consequence of the employment of potential mothers as teachers.” 
These judges seem to be human beings. We read in a newspaper 
that New York’s Board of Education means to dismiss all its mar 
ried teachers. This is the logical next step. But it is as inane 
as it is logical. There are too many unmarried teachers as it is. 
That children, at the age when they are being formed—body and 
mind—should come into contact only with those whose lives are 
at best incomplete, wrongs childhood and reproaches our civilization. 
In some ways a mother-teacher is not the ideal teacher. In most 
respects she is the best teacher in the world and the sanest influence. 
Whatever New York’s lopsided Board of Education does about. it. 
this country generally should plan to employ as many teacher-mothers 
as can find time for the job. We want good citizenship. 
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Will Watchful Waitin 


Cartoon by F. G. Cooper 


self-respect, neither subservient nor 
demagogic, but knowing the right and 
maintaining it. 


Speaking of Progress... 

7 IS ALWAYS EASIER to trip 
up a walking man than some one 

at a standstill. 


No More Romance? 


KLGIUM is an overpopulated lit- 

tle country, civilized beyond de: 
scription and much occupied with 
manufactures, socialism, and other 
modern activities. No region on earth 
is farther from the land of Deadwood 
Dick, and vet it was officially an- 
nounced, not long ago, that ALBERT, 
King of the Belgians, had bestowed 
honors and a military) commission 
upon an eighteen-vear-old boy of Liege 
hecause of his “brilliant work in cap- 
turing eleven spies, all of whom have 
been shot, and killing one uhlan and 
capturing another, though suffering 
from a broken arm.” This makes 
Medicine Bow, Wolfville, and Jack- 
son’s Hole seem very tame parochial 
little towns indeed. Did vou ever 
read a dime-novel varn that beat it? 


‘Just the Thing for Us”’ 


w/ = ALL DUE RESPECT to 
President WILSoNn, it seems to 


us that some of the antitrust legisla- 





2 Shy 


g Do It? 


| 
tion which the present Congress has 
| bestowed upon this country is ex 





actly characterized by this bit from 
“The Tatler” (an English-funny paper) : 
Squire—"Well, Gries, did you fellows like that ale I sent down yesterday? 
It was just the thing for us.” 


” 


GILeEsS—"Yes, thank’ee, sir 

SQquirE—"*How do you mean—‘just the thing’?’ 

(iLes—“Whzy, sir, if it ’ad been a little better we shouldn't ’ave ’ad it, and 
if it ’ad been a little worse we couldn’t ’ave drinked it.” 


Oscar UNpERWoop. please copy! 


The Romance of the Rail 

HAT DOES THE RAILROAD MEAN to the boys of your town? 

Is it a matter only of ticker tape and lobbies, of polities and 
thrice cloudy investigations? More likely their wiser young eyes see 
it clearly for what it is: man’s tremendous conquest of Nature, the 
arterial circulation of that great commerce by which communities 
live. A railroad president (Mr. Fairrax Harrison of the Southern) 
in an address at Lynchburg, Va., reminds us of this truth: 

Most inland boys have their imagination and ambition first stirred by the 
physical aspect of life on the rail. They see the train crews at work, they 
admire the demonstration of mighty power and the shining beauty of the loco- 
motives: they hear tales of manly hardship and derring do such as quicken 
their heartbeats, and so they make heroes of those men of the throttle and 
the lantern who come periodically out of the great unknown into the narrow 
confines of their young lives to go again like migrating birds to mysterious 
“points South.” The railroad is to the inland boy what the ship is to the boy 
born at a seaport—the outward and visible sign of a world of adventure. 
When Emerson traveled from Boston to Worcester by the new railway 
of eighty years ago, his rural fellow traveler called it “hell in harness.” 
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Hitting a High Spot 


THAT a curious 
thing it is, that 
mental process 
by which a 

first impression of a city 
is summed up! A railway 
station, a taxicab, swift glimpses through a dirty win 
dow of streets, buildings, people, blurred together, in 
coherently, like moving pictures out of focus; then a 
quick unconscious adding of infinitesimal details and 
the total: “I like this city,” or “I do not like it.” 

It was late afternoon when the train upon which we 
had come from eastern Kansas stopped at the Denver 
station—a substantial if not distinguished struc- 
ture, neither new nor very old, but of that archi- ait 
tectural period in which it was considered that t 
a roof was hardly more essential to a station 
than a tower. 

Passing through the building and 
upon the taxi stand, we found ourselves con- 
fronted by an elaborate triple gateway of bronze, 
somewhat reminiscent of certain city gates of 
Paris, at which the octroi waits with the inhos- 
However, 


emeérging 


pitable purpose of collecting taxes. 
Denver has no octroi, nor is the Denver gate a 


barrier. Indeed, it is not even a gate, having 
no doors, but is intended merely as a sort of 
formal portal to the city—a city proud of its 


climate, of the mountain scenery near by, and 
of its reputation for thoroughgoing hospitality. 
Over the large central arch of this bronze mon 
strosity the beribboned delegate (arriving to at- 
tend one of the many conventions always being 
held in Denver) may read in large letters the word 
“Welcome”: and when later, departing, he ap 
proaches the arch from the city side he finds Den 
ver giving him Godspeed with the word “Mizpah.” 


Underfoot 
the central arch, our taxi 


ASSING beneath 
swept along a wide, straight street, paved 


with impeccably smooth asphalt, and walled 
in with buildings tall enough and solid enough to 
do credit to the business and shopping district 





of any large American cit) 

All this surprised me. Perhaps 
the unfavorable first impression I had received 
in Kansas City, I had expected Denver, being 


because of 


farther west, to have a less finished look. Fur 
thermore, I had been reading Richard Harding 
Davis's book, “The West Through a Car Win 


dow.” which, though it told me that Denver is 
“a smaller New York in an encircling range of 
white-capped mountains,” added that Denver has 
“the worst streets in the country.” Denver is 
still by way of being a miniature New York, with 
its considerable number of eastern families, and 
its little replica of Broadway café life as well: 
but the Denver streets are no longer ill paved 
Upon the contrary, best 
paved streets possessed by any city I 
ited That caused me to look at the copyright 
notice in Mr. Davis’s book, whereupon I discov 


among the 
have vis 


they are 


ered, to my surprise, that twenty-two years (and Heaven 
steam rollers) had passed ove 
Yet, barring such 


only knows how mans 
Denver since the book was written. 
improvements, the picture is quite accurate to-day. 
Another feeling of my 


was one of wonder at the city’s flatness 


minutes in Denver 
That part of 
it through which we passed on the way to the Brown 
Palace Hotel whereas I had 
always thought of Denver as being in the mountains. 
However, if flat, the attractive, and I 
the proudly with the 
was a fine young city. 


first ten 


was as flat as Chicago, 
streets looked 


arrived at named caravansary 


feeling that Denver 


Denver as an Infant 


EETING cities one after another, as I met them 
M on this journey. is like being introduced at a 

reception to a line of strangers. A glance, a 
handshake, a and you have formed an 
impression of an individuality. But there is this dif 
ference: the individual at the reception is “fixed up” 
for the occasion, whereas the city has but one exterior 


word or two 


to show 

That 
been, until recently 
The city was laid out by pioneers and mining men, who 


to everyone 
the exterior shown by Denver is pleasing has 


a matter more or less of accident 


showed their love of liberality in making the streets 
wide. There is nothing close about Denver. She has 
the open-handed, easy affluence of a mining city. She 
spends money freely on good pavements and good 


buildings. Thus, without any brilliant comprehensive 
plan, she has yet grown from a rough mining camp into 
a delightful city, all in the space of fifty years. 

A little more than a hundred ago Captain 
Zebulon Pike crossed the plains and visited the terri 
tory which is now Colorado, though it was then a part 


\ ears 


Denver 





Chapter XII—Abroad At Home 
American Ramblings, Observa- 
tions and Adventures 











I did not wish to see how blue the plains were, 


but out of courtesy 1 looked.... The spacious view did not 


strike me in the essence of beauty, but in the pit of the stomach 


Long. Frémont, Kit 
pioneers followed, but it 


of the vast country of Louisiana 
Carson, and the other early 
was not until 1S5S that was found on the banks 
of Cherry Creek, juncture with the South 
Platte River, causing a camp to be located on the pres 
ent site of Denver. The first 
side of Cherry Creek and was named Auraria, after a 


gold 


above its 


camp was on the west 


town in Georgia. On the east side there developed 
another camp, St. Charles by name, and these two 
camps remained for some time independent of each 


of gold 


Colorado 


other. The discovery in California brought a 
influx of though the 
Colorado in which Denver stands was then in the tet 
Many 
and 


new men to part of 
ritory of Kansas, which extended to the Rockies. 
of the pioneers were men from eastern Kansas, 
happened that. mining 
Auraria and St. Charles were combined into one town, 
the town James W. Denver, 
then Governor of Kansas 


hence it when the camps of 


was named for General 


Kansas City and Denver are about of an age and are 
comparable in many ways. The former still remains a 
kind of capital to which naturally gravitate men who 
fortunes in southwestern oil and cattle, 


Of her “hundred 


have made 


while the latter is a mining capital 


millionaires.” most have been enriched by mines, and 


the story of her famous 


Ameri 


sudden fortunes and of her 


“characters” makes a long and racy chapter in 


can history, running the gamut from tragedy to farce. 


In a Nutshell 
OHN M. OSKISON, in his “Unconventional Por 
trait,” published in CoLiier’s a year or so ago, told 
a great deal about Denver in few words 


Last October a 


copal Church stood up in one of the lururious parlors 


frock-coated clergyman of the Epis 


By Julian Street iwi 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


Denver's hotel 
trap 


when | 


newest 
“Jaman 
ahoe Indian; 
little 


ple used to 


was a boy my peo 
hunt buffalo 
all over this country: we 
made our camps right on this place where Denver is 
There is not very much gray in that man’s hair. 
In the summer of 1867, when Vice President Colfar 
came to Denver from Cheyenne, after a stage ride of 
twenty-two hours, he found it a hopeful city of 5.000. 
Denver had just learned that Cherry Creek sometimes 
carried a great deal of water down to the Platte 
River, and that it wasn't wise to build in its bed. 
Irrigation has made a garden of the city and 
lands about. There are 240,000 people who make 
Denver their home to-day. The city under the 
shadow of the mountains is spread over an area 
of sixty square miles; a plat of redeemed desert 
with an assessed valuation of $135,000,000. 


On Not Being Spoiled 
& 1870, three years after the visit of Colfax, 
Denver got its first railroad: a spur line from 
Cheyenne; in the SO’s it got street cars: to- 
day it has the look of a city that is made—and 
well made. But, as I have said before, that has 
hitherto been largely a matter of good fortune. 
Denver’s youth has saved her from the municipal 
disease which threatens such older cities as St. 
Louis and St. Paul: hardening of the arteries 
of traffic. Also, nature has given her what may 
be termed a good “municipal complexion,” where 
in she has more fortunate than 
City, whose warts and wens have necessitated 
expensive operations by the city “beauty doctor.” 
Now, a city with the natural charm of Denver 
is, like a woman similarly 
of becoming oversure. Either is 
back and rest upon Nature’s bounty. Yet, to 
Denver's eternal credit be it has not 
fallen into the ways of indolent self-satisfaction 
In fact, 1 know of no American city which has 
done, and is doing, 
these few random 
side of her 


now,” 


been Kansas 


in danger 
likely to lie 


endowed, 


said, she 


more for herself. Consider 
from the credit 
one of the 
She has the commis 
(Also, as you will re- 
member, she has woman suffrage, Colorado hay 
ing been the first State to accept it.) Her Chil 
dren’s Court, presided Ben B 
Lindsey, is famous. She has no bread line. and. 


items taken 
balance: She is 
lighted cities in the land 


best- 


sion form of government. 


over by Judge 


as for crime, when I asked Police Inspector 
Leonard De Lue about it, he shook his head and 
said: “No: business is light. The fact is we 
ain’t got no crime out here.” Denver owns het 


Auditorium, where 
by the city. 
a city 


own free concerts are given 
Also, in one of her parks, she has 
track 
sideration, betting 





race where sport is the only con 


even between horse owners 


having been successfully eliminated. Further 
more, Denver has been one of the first American 
‘civic center.” Several 
hlocks before the State Capitoi have 
buildings, and a 


will 


cities to begin work on a 
been cleared of 
which 
miniature 


being laid out there 


plaza is 
Tuileries Garden in 


surrounded by fine public buildings, 


presently be a 
forming a suitable 
central feature for the admirable system of parks and 
boulevards which already exists. 


Parking the Eternal Hills 


URIOUSLY enough, however, by far the smallest 
JA part of Denver’s parks are within the confines of 


the city About five vears ago Mr. John Brisben 
Walker proposed that mountain parks be created. Den 
ver seized upon the idea with characteristic energy 


with the result that she now has mountain parks cov 


ering forty square miles in neighboring counties. These 
parks have an area almost as great as that of the 
whole city of Denver, and are connected with the 


Denver boulevards Dy so that some of the 


most spectacular motor trips in the country are 


fine roads 
within 
easy range of the “Queen City of the Plains 


But though the mountains give Denver her individu 


ality. and though she has made the most of them 
they have not proved an unmixed blessing. The riches 
which she has extracted from them, and the splendid 


setting that they give her, is the silver lining to her 
commercial cloud The mountains directly west of 
Denver form a barrier which has forced the main 


lines of transcontinental travel to the north and south, 


leaving Denver in a backwater 
David H. Moffat 


started in to build 


To overcome this handicap the late 
one of Denver’s early millionaires, 
the Denver & Salt Lake Railroad, better known as the 
Moffat .Road This 


Denver and crosses the continental 


railway strikes almost-due west 


divide at an 
While it is one of the 


from 


altitude of over two miles most 
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astonishing pieces of railroad in the world, its wind- 
ings and severe grades have made operation difficult 
built only as 
Salt 


and the road has been 
far as Craig, Colo., than halfway to 


The great difficulty has always been the crossing 


and expensive 
Lake 


less 
City. 
of the divide. 
ward with the Moffat tunnel project, and has extended 
her credit to the extent of three million dollars, for 
the purpose of helping the railroad company to build 
the tunnel. It miles long, and 
will penetrate the continental divide at a point almost 
half a mile below that now reached by the road, sav 
two per 
The tunnel is now under construction, 
and will, when completed, be the longest railroad tun 
nel in the Western Hemisphere. The railroad 
pany stands one-third of the cost, while the city of 
Denver undertakes two-thirds. When completed, this 
route will be the shortest between Denver and Salt 
Lake by many miles. 

Nor is Denver giving her entire attention to her rail 
The good-roads movement is strong through 
out the State of Colorado. Last year two million dol- 
lars was expended under the direction of the State 
Highway Commission—a very large sum when it is 
considered that the total population of the State is not 
a great deal larger than that of the city of St. Louis. 

The construction of roads in Colorado is carried on 
under a most advanced system. Of a thousand con- 
victs assigned to the State Penitentiary at Canon City, 
four hundred are employed upon road work. In travel- 
ing through the State I came upon several parties of 
these men, and had I not been informed of the fact, I 
should never have known that they were convicts. I 
met them in the mountains, where they live in camps 
many distant from the penitentiary. They 
seemed always to be working with a will, but as we 
passed they would look up and smile and wave their 
hands to us. They looked healthy, happy, and—re 
spectable. They do not wear stripes, and their guards 
are unarmed, being selected, rather, as foremen with 
a knowledge of road building. When one 
the ghastly mine wars which have, at intervals, dis 
graced the State, it is comforting to reflect upon Colo- 
handling her prisons 


The city of Denver has now come for 


will be more than six 


ing twenty-four miles in distance and over 


cent in grade. 


com 


way line. 


miles 


considers 


rado’s enlightened methods of 


and her prisoners. 


Music, Architecture, and a Little Paint 


ENVER, in her general architecture, is more 
D attractive than certain important cities to the 

eastward of her. Her houses are, for the most 
part, built solidly of brick and stone, and more taste 
has been displayed in them, upon the whole, than has 
been shown in either St. Louis or Kansas City. Like 
Kansas City, Denver has many tree-bordered 
streets lined with modest homes which look 
which are substantially built, but there is less monot 
As in Kansas City, the wonder 


long, 


new and 


ony of design in Denver. 
of Denver is that it has all happened in such a short 
time. This was brought home to me when, dining in a 
delightful house one evening, I was informed by my 
hostess that the land on which her home stood was 
“homesteaded” in ’63 or ’64 by her father; that 
taken it over, gratis, from the Govern- 
modest corner lot is now worth between 


is to 
say, he had 
ment. That 
fifteen and twenty thousand dollars. 

Though Denver has no art gallery, she hopes to have 


one in connection with her new “civic center.” In the 
meantime, some paintings are shown in the Public 
Library and in the Colorado Museum of Natural 


FOR 


History a building 
which also shelters a 
stuffed 
(somewhat 
better, on the whole, 
than the paintings) 
and of minerals found 
in the State. 

A symphony hail is 
along with 
gallery, 
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collection of 
animals 


planned 
the new art 
for Denver has a real 
interest in music. I 
found that true of 
many cities in the 
Middle West and 
West. In Kansas 
City, for instance, im 
portant concerts are 
patronized not only 
by residents of the 
place, but by quanti 
ties of people who 
come in from other 
cities and towns with 
in a radius of thirty Z 
or forty miles. 
Denver has her 
own symphony or 
chestra, one which 
compares favorably 
with many other large orchestras in various parts of 
the country. The Denver organization is led by Horace 
Tureman, a very capable conductor, and its seventy 
musicians have been gathered from theatre and café 
orchestras throughout the city. Six or eight programs 
of the highest character are given each season, and in 
order that all music lovers may be enabled to attend 
the concerts, seats are sold as low as ten cents each. 
“If some of the big concert singers who come out 
here could hear one of our symphony programs,” 
Denver woman said to me, “I think they might revise 
their opinion of us. A great many of them must think 
us less advanced, musically, than we are, for they in 
sist on singing ‘The Suwanee River’ and ‘Home, Sweet 
Home’—which we always resent.” 
The one conspicuous example of sculpture which I 
saw in Denver—the Pioneer’s Fountain, by Mac Monnies 
is not entirely Denver’s fault. When a city gives an 
order to a sculptor of Mac Monnies’s standing, 
shows that she means to do the best she can. It is 
then up to the sculptor. 


Absurd Mr. Mac Monnies 


HE Pioneer’s Fountain, which is intended to com 

i memorate the early settlers, could hardly be less 
suitable. It is large and exceedingly ornate. 
Surmounting the top of it is a rococo cowboy upon a 
pony of the same extraction. The pony is not a cow 
pony, and the cowboy is not a cowboy, but a theatrical 
figure: something which might have been modeled by a 
Frenchman whose acquaintance with this country had 
limited to the reading of bad translations of 
Fenimore Cooper and Bret Harte. At the base cf the 
fountain are figures which, I was informed, represent 
If western pioneers had been like these, there 
They are soft creatures, 
almost voluptuous, who would have wept in face of 
hostile Indians. The whole fountain suggests a mantel 
ornament in Dresden china, which, through some con- 


one 


she 


been 


pioneers. 
never would have been a West. 
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My companion and I saw several old fellows sitting about, looking neither prosperous nor busy, but always talking mines. 


1 kind word, or even a pleasant glance, is enough to set them off. 
come nuggets and samples of ore, which they polish upon their coat sleeves and hold up proudly, turning them to catch the light 


Instantly their hands dive into their pockets and out 
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I was by this time very definitely aware that I had my fill of winter motoring in the mountains. 
The mere reluctance I had felt as we began to climb had now developed into a passionate desire to desist 


fusion, had gotten itself enlarged and cast in bronze. 
Society in Denver has several odd features. For 
one thing, it is the habit of fashionables, and those 
who wish to gaze upon them, to attend the theatres 
on certain nights, which are known as night.” 
Thus, the Broadway Theatre night” on 
Mondays, the Denham on and the 
Orpheum on Fridays. 

“Society,” of course, 
ferent persons. 


“society 
has “society 


Wednesdays, 


means different things to dif 
In Denver the word, used in its most 
restricted, most elegant, most recherché, and most ex- 
clusive sense, means that group of persons who are 
celebrated in the society columns of the Denver news 
papers as “The Sacred Thirty-six.” 
**Society’ 
F IT is possible for newspapers anywhere to outdo in 
I idiocy those of New York in the handling of “society 
news,” I should say that the Denver newspapers 
accomplish it. Having less to work with, they 
to make more noise in proportion 


have 
Thus the arrival 
in Denver, at avout the time I was there, of Lord and 
Lady Decies caused an amount of agitation the like of 
which I have never witnessed anywhere. The Denver 
with the pic 
tures and doings and sayings of this English gentle 
man and his American wife, and the matter published, 
with regard to them revealed a delight in their pres 
ence which was childlike and engaging. 

I have a copy of one Denver paper, containing an 
interview with Lord and Lady Decies, in which the 
reporter mentions having been greeted “like I was a 
regular caller,” adding: “The more I looked the 
grander everything got.” The same reporter referred 
to Decies as “the Lord,” which must have struck him 
as more flattering than when, later, he was mentioned 


papers were absolutely plastered over 


as “his Nibs.” The interviewer, however, finally ap- 
proved the visitors, stating definitely that “they are 
Regular Folks and they don’t four-flush about any 


thing.” 

But when it comes to publicity 
Denver who more of it than all the 
Thirty-six” put together, adepts though they 
be. It is impossible to consider Denver without consid 
ering Judge Ben B. Lindsey—although I 
passing that I was urged to perform the impossible in 


there is one man in 
“Sacred 


gets 


seem to 
may say in 


this respect. 

Opinion with regard to Judge Lindsey is divided in 
Denver. It is passionately divided. I talked not only 
with the Judge himself, but with a great many citizens 
of various and while I 
who did not believe in the celebrated Juvenile Court 
conducted by him, I found many who disapproved more 


classes, encountered no one 


or less violently of certain of his political activities, 
his speech-making tours, and, most of all, of his writ 
which, if had 
given Denver a black eye. 


ings in the magazines was contended, 

Denver is clearly sensitive about her reputation. As 
a passing observer, I am not surprised. With Denver, 
I believe that she has had to take more than a fair 
She is sick of it, and one way in 
which she shows that she is sick of it is by a billboard 


share of criticism. 


campaign. 


“Denver has no bread line.” I read on the bill 


boards. “Stop knocking. tjoost for more business 


and a bigger city.” 


Scrutinizing a Hero 
injured 


HE charge that the Judge had 
by “knocking” it in his book was used against 


him freely in the 1912 and 1914 election, but he 
majority of more than 


Denver 


was elected by a two to one 


He is always elected. He has run for his judgeship 
this 


(Continued on page ~My) 


ten times in the past twelve years owing to 


certain disputes as 
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HE LAST TO RETREAT. British marines, one 
of them seriously wounded, and Belgian soldiers leav- 
ing Antwerp after the battle was lost. Winston Churchill, 
head of the British Admiralty, is blamed for the loss of life 
and property at Antwerp. He is said to have acted con- 


trary to the advice of Kitchener and Joffre in sending Brit- 
ish and French marines to the firing line and upsetting the 
plan of the Belgians to retire without offering any resistance 
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A FRENCH VILLAGER COLLECTING SHELLS abandoned by the Germans in a field near Rheims. At the left is a wicker case in They are being looked after by Dutch soldiers in Holland. Hundt 
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WARDS OF THE WORLD. These are some of the 1,500,000 dest® Belgian 
thousand 


which shells were carried. In nearly all the open fighting the Germans have been outclassed, which explains their heavy losses at but Americans are sending large quantities of food and clothing wie in Hol 
Mons, Charleroi, on the Marne, and at Lisle, Hazebrouck, and Ypres. They have to depend largely upon their heavy artillery Whitlock, United States Minister to Belgium, has helped to facili ¢ distriby 
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nsin the Great Man Hunt 


BY THE GERMANS in the forest of Mesnel near 


but it tells a war story that could not be set down in words 


100 dest Belgians who fled from their own country when the Germans came. 
Jundr thousands are in 
hing 7 Holland and to the sufferers who have remained at home. Brand 
facili Mtribution of supplies among the homeless in Holland and Belgium 


France and England. Few have come to this country, 
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RESIDENT POINCARE (left) and General Castel- 

nau watching the French battle line from a distance. 
Castelnau was recently decorated for meritorious service, but 
little has been said about him in the news dispatches. The 
reticence of the French War Office concerning the activities 
of its generals in the field is unprecedented. If the pres- 
ent policy of silence is maintained, the world will not know 
who’s who in France’s list of heroes until the war is over 
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ARMORED MOTOR CARS have been used in many raids on the Germans in the western campaign, particularly in Belgium. 
Lieutenant Edward Straus, an American, was decorated with the Order of Leopold by King Albert as a reward for exploits 
with a car. The battle car seen above is manned by British soldiers. The dog was rescued from a burning village in Belgium 
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More Letters of Response 


JOHN Murr & Co., New York 

The sound sense upon which your mes 
sage is built, the splendid way in which 
the utterance is phrased and the fusion 
of logic with the kind of patriotism 
which has its roots in genuine feeling, as 
opposed to bombast, combine in a mes 
sage which we think cannot fail to im 
press itself upon all who read it. 

JOHN Muir & Co. 


COMMERCE CLUB OF St. JOSEPH, Mo. 

I wish to commend you in this effort 
and to say that you are conferring a 
benefit upon the American people by di- 
recting their attention to this matter, 
which is of great importance. It is a 
great work that you are entering upon 


and one that has been pursued indus 
triously by foreign nations for many 
years. R. M. BAcHELLER. 


CONSUMERS LIGNITE COMPANY 
Dallas, Tex. 

The editorials in CoLLrer’s are always 
so excellent that I invariably read them 
first, but I also read the advertisements ; 
and in your issue of the 3d you editori- 
ally called attention to advertisement on 
page 20, entitled: “FREE TRADE FOR 
AMERICANS—WITH AMERICANS, A 


NEW DEAL FOR AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS.” Permit me to say that this page 


advertisement is the best thing which has 
appeared in CoLLier’s or any other paper 
or periodical for many years. 

I wish that every person in the United 
States would read Mr. Patterson's ad- 
vertisement at least twice—and then let 
its contents soak in. D. C. EARNEST. 


THE STEUBENVILLE BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 
My personal opinion is much in favor 
of your campaign in favor of American 
made goods. 
Will watch your plan with interest. 
ALBERT G. LEE. 


THe BiacksmMitH & WHEELWRIGHT, 
New York 

It appears indeed singular, not to say 
exasperating, that this, among all the 
civilized nations of the earth, is the only 
one where pride is expressed in the use 
of imported things. The people of 
France, Germany, Italy, and Great Brit- 
ain all show their loyalty to their own 
countries by a pardonable pride in using 
homemade products. In this country 
altogether too many seem to be ashamed 
of it. A. A. HILL. 


THE CHAMRER OF COMMERCE OF THE CITY 
or GREENS#ORO, N. C. 

I have been a reader of CoLLter’s for 

many years, believe it has been a power 


for upbuilding our country and people, 
and agree most heartily with your be- 


lief that “this campaign bears the most 
important message it ever has been the 
privilege of CoLirer’s WEEKLY to make 


to the American business men and the 
great American public.” 
J. C. Forester. 


THE SERVICE CORPORATION, Troy, N. Y. 

It seems to me that this is one of the 
finest and most unselfish moves that 
CoLuier’s could make at this particular 


time, for the benefit of the American 
manufacturer. L. R. ALWoop. 
CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS 


We are having demonstrated to us now 
what a movement like the buy-a-bale-of 
cotton movement will do toward helping 
out a section of the country. I am con 
fident that this buy-a-bale-of-cotton move 
ment has increased the price of cotton at 
least 1% cents, and if it continues it 
will bring the price of cotton up to 10 
cents for the farmer, which is the normal 
price for it and will save many a mer 
chant and many a farmer and many a 
business. 

If other papers will take up this Made 
in-America movement, I am satisfied that 
it will do for the entire United States 
what this buy-a-bale-of-cotton movement 
is doing for one section of the country. 

GARNETT ANDREWS. 


EviInrupE Motor Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

I heartily agree with this movement, 
and from my observations of CoLLiEer’s 
work in the past, I am inclined to believe 
that this will result in great benefit to 
our home industry. FRANK G. BOLLEs. 





KALAMAZOO 
exactly in 


THE COMMERCIAL CLUB OF 


You have struck the nail 
the center of the head in this article. 
There is not the slightest doubt in the 
world that even our own manufacturers 
are using foreign products as raw mate 
rials, which could just as well be sup- 
plied by some other manufacturer in this 
country. In some cases the price is 
lower, but in most cases it is the “for- 
eign label” that attracts them. 

F. C. Burcer. 


THE Hoover SucTION SWEEPER COMPANY, 
New Berlin, Ohio 

We certainly compliment you upon the 
good work you have started in your 
Made-in-America movement. 

We are sure that you will accomplish 
much good in this and that you are ren 
dering our country a real service. 

H. W. Hoover. 


LESTER PIANO CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I think your plan in behalf of “Free 
Trade for America” is first class. It 
ought to do the American business men 
a world of good. GEO. MILLER. 


WINSTON-SALEM BOARD OF TRADE 

Now is the time to make “Made-in 
America” a popular and desirable re 
quirement of purchasers in a large and 
wide variety of goods. I wish you much 


success in the campaign. J. L. LUpLow. 
J SS. Ivins’ Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Permit me to congratulate and com 
mend Co.urer’s for its characteristic 
foresight in its campaign for: 

“Free Trade for Americans with Amer 
icans.”’ 

The questions involved in this cam 
paign will possess an intense and absorb- 
ing interest for every individual in this 
country, whether he be a consumer, 
dealer, or manufacturer. 

H. S. RosBerrs. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Anniston, Ala. 

This is a great and patriotic move on 
your part, and I hope your good vision 
will be reflected from East to West and 
North to South. 
solution for the conservation 
can industry and the call of the 
COLLIER’S never speaks in. a 
voice; this is the reason you are a great 
potent factor in educating the American 
people and your echo lingers. 

L. C. WATSON. 
ALABASTINE COMPANY, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

This is a matter of education, and it 
is pleasing to see that some of the lead 
ing women’s publications and _ other 
publications like CoLLrer’s are taking up 
these matters in an intelligent and, not 
as you say, a hysterical way. 

The American manufacturer to-day is 
buying, or has been buying for years, 
German products that could just as well 
be manufactured in this country. This 
applies not only to Germany but to other 
countries. 


We have naturally been taking the 
line of least resistance. The time is 


now ripe when American capital might 
be expected to engage in those enter- 
prises and build up factories to manu 
facture what we cannot get abroad now. 

At all events, if the American woman 
and the American man can be made to 
see that it is to their interest to buy 
American-made products and only take 
foreign products when they cannot get 
something equally as good for the price 
in American-made goods, then will our 
manufacturing establishments, many of 
them, be working more steadily and em 
ploying a great deal more help than 
they are at the present time. 

J. L. HAMILTON. 


ENAMELING & STAMPING Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

You will note that I am interested be 
cause of the editorial which was already 
written and on the press on this subject 
in our house organ, “Nesco News.” I 
will send you a copy of this as soon as it 
is out, the latter part of this week. You 
will notice, that at the bottom of 
each page we have started the 
“American-Made Goods for American 
Homes,” and we hope to keep this drum 
ming along in our dealers’ minds. 
ALEXANDER M. CANDEE. 
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Helmuth von Moltke 


Concluded from page 9 


was a Prussian District 
Commissioner (Landrat), and, in conse- 
quence of the relations of the 
family to the Danish Government, held 
the honorary position of Chamberlain 


Field Marshal, 


close 


to the King of Denmark. This shows 
that General von Moltke is not a de- 


scendant of a soldier’s family, and fur- 
nishes new proof that great generals are 
seldom the sons of especially distin- 
guished fathers. Lieutenant General von 
Stein, for instance, whose name has be- 
come widely known through the fact that 
he gave out the first news from the 
theatre of war, is the son of a clergy- 
man. General von Moltke’s mother, 
Auguste von Krohn, lived until 1902, and 
was spared long enough to see all her 
three sons in positions of great influence 
and honor. Of 
the two broth 
ers of the Gen 
eral, the older, 
who inherited 
the estates and 


Marshal, 
1906 as 


Field 
died in 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


he worked under the 


influence 
and direction of the Field Marshal. and 
had the great good fortune to absorb the 
knowledge and the teachings of this in 
comparable military genius at first hand 


personal 


Final Honors 
S' MON after Wilhelm II had ascended 
the throne, Von Moltke was promoted 
to the rank of Major, and after the death 
of the Field Marshal the Kaiser ap 
pointed the nephew one of his personal 
aids on active duty. During the follow- 
ing five years he remained in close per 
sonal contact with the Emperor, and both 
these men had the opportunity, while 
jointly working for the great aims they 
constantly kept in view, to learn to know 


and to esteem each other. In accord 
ance with the 
rules prevail 
ing in the Ger 
man army, 
which make it 


hecessary for 
every officer, no 
matter how 
gifted, to do 





Lieutenant Gen- service in the 
eral and Com- line in every 
mander of the grade, Colonel 
Twentieth Divi- von Moltke was 


sion in Hanover, 
whilethe younger 
is now [Prussian 
Minister of State 
and President of 
the Province of 
Schleswig - Hol- 
stein, after hold- 
ing for several 
years the same 
position in the 
Province of East- 
ern Prussia and 
serving for some 
time as Minister 
of the Interior. 
Young Hel- 
muth von Moltke 


passed through 


school and _ col- 
lege, and re 
solved early to 


devote himself to 





appointed Com 
mander of the 
First Grenadier 
Regiment of the 
Guards Czar 
Alexander of 
Russia, one of 
the most cele 
brated regiments 
in the German 
army, at Berlin. 
Later he com- 
manded, as Major 
General, the 
First Brigade of 
the Guards and, 
as Lieutenant 
General, the First 
Division of the 
Guards. In the 
meantime he had 
also received the 
rank as Adju 





the art of war, 








tant General to 











following the ex- a ae. (0 Beer. 
ample of DIS | What of the women in the present war? May Sin- At that time 
uncle, who in the = . pI a Count Schlieffen, 
iin hed clair, the famous novelist, author of “The Divine ant ait thin abies 
achieved world Fire,” etc., has had ample opportunity in her service officers rma Ger 
| wide repute. At with an ambulance corps to see the part that women man army ever 
the age of nine- play in the belligerent countries. Her article, with a had, was Chief 
teen he joined beautiful cover in colors by Alice Barber Stephens, of the General 
the Eighty-sixth | will appear in November 21st issue of Collier's | Staff. His age 
Re giment of made it neces 
Fusileers at sary for him to 





received his 
early 


and 
Lieutenant 
part in the war 
distinction and 
After the re 
he devoted himself 


Ensign, 
Second 
took 

with 
Cross. 


Flensburg as 
commission as 
in 1870. He 
against France 

received the Iron 
turn to his garrison 


| tc serious study, and soon after his pro 


| motion to the rank of First 


Lieutenant. 
in 1876, he passed successfully the ex 
amination for admission to the War 
Academy, the highest military institu 
tion of learning in the German army, 
whose course of study was under the 
supervision of Field Marshal Count von 
Moltke. Here he studied and listened to 
lectures for three full years, but found 
time to fall in love and to marry, when 
thirty years of age, a distant relative, 
Countess Flise von Moltke, a descendant 
of the Swedish branch of the family She 
was twenty years old at the time, and the 
union has been extremely happy. Of their 
four children, the oldest, Wilhelm, a Lieu 
tenantin the First Regiment of the Guards, 
is said to have been killed during the 
fighting onthe Marne. The two daughters, 
Astrid and Else, are happily married. 

In 1879 Lieutenant von Moltke was 
ordered to duty with the General Staff 
in a provisional capacity, and two years 
later, on May 22, 1881, he received his 
promotion to a captaincy, being at the 
same time transferred to that corps. The 
young officer had thus reached the first 
goal of his ambition. But greater honors 


were in store for him. At that time 
Field Marshal Count von Moltke was 
still at the head of the General Staff. 


and in 1882 he selected his nephew for the 
position of second aid. This was indeed 
a great distinction, for the young Captain 
became the personal assistant and con 
fidant of his great uncle in the discharge 
of his duties. For more than eight years 














look for a successor, and his choice fell 
upon Lieutenant General von Moltke, who, 
on February 18, 1904, was appointed his 
first assistant Two years later Count 
Schlieffen retired, and on the Kaiser’s 
birthday Von Moltke received the ap- 
pointment as Chief of the General Staff, 
sixteen years after his uncle’s death. 
When, on July 3, 1866, during the 
battle of Koéniggriitz, the grim fight was 
being carried on with ever-changing suc 
and the second army, under the 
Crown Prince, had not arrived in the 
early hours of the afternoon, King Wil 
liam I asked his Chief of the General 
Staff, Von Moltke, what he thought of 
the situation. The short but momentous 
answer was given: “Your Majesty is 
winning to-day, not only the battle, but 
the campaign.” Should William IT ask 
the same question to-day of his Moltke, 
he would assuredly and with full justi 
fication receive the same reply. 
Forty-four years ago, when the ambi- 
tion of the third Napoleon and the jeal 
ousy of France compelled Germany to 
draw her sword, the German armies were 


cess, 


led by William I and his Chief of Staff, 
Von Moltke. 
Now once again Germany has been 


forced by envy and hatred to fight for her 
existence against fully one-half of the 
civilized world, and again her armies are 
commanded by an Emperor William, 
with a Moltke at his side as his foremost 
military adviser. Filled with eager en- 
thusiasm, the German army, represent 
ing and composed of the German people, 
has crossed the historical battle fields of 
Metz, Sedan, Beaumont, Waterloo, and 


St. Quentin, has victoriously penetrated 
far into the country of the enemy, and 
that 


is at present engaged in a combat 


bids fair to be decisive 
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US 


And Us Means You and Me 





use the phrase “Made in U.S. A.”’ 





I am indebted to Mr. Louts W. Hill, President of the Great Northern Railway, for the phrase “U. S. Spells Us.’’ 


Complying with the suggestions made in many letters to me and printed in the Philadelphia Inquirer, we will hereafter 
rather than “‘Made in America.’’ 
much territory that we are not particularly interested in just now. Manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, retailers and 
consumers to a man want to help the cause of ‘“‘Made in U.S. A.’’ 


We want to be broad, but ““America’’ covers too 


, 


E . C. I > 








There is a well known human 
tendency to enthuse over new and 
attractive possibilities for better- 
ment in any direction—and to stop 
there; to recommend admirable 
courses of action to others—and fail 
to adopt them ourselves; to advise 
change and remain unchanged; 
in short, to preach without 
practicing. 


It is safe to say that practically 
every person who reads here from 
week to week Collier’s story of the 
unlimited possibilities that American 
industry now faces because of Euro- 
pean war and American peace, does 
so with quickened pulses, with a new 
pride in our country’s present and a 
new faith in her future. Certainly 
the hundreds of letters we are receiv- 
ing each week would indicate that our 
“Made in U.S. A.” and ‘See America 
First’? editorial-advertisements are be- 
ing read in this spirit and with this 
result. 


This editorial is written to try to 
focus the enthusiasm into action; to 
point out that the industrial and com- 
mercial leadership of the United States 
is not coming about by any automatic 
process, nor through the action of 
some large body of persons outside 
ourselves, vaguely defined as “the peo- 
ple.”” It can come about only through 


the concerted, though isolated and 
individual action, of every person who 
believes in American industry and who 
wants American prosperity, American 
prestige and American leadership. 

















“U.S. spells US” is much more than 
a clever phrase. It carries the deep 
meaning that our interests are united; 
that whatever is good for the United 
States is good for every citizen of the 
United States. It also implies that we 
are the United States—and that if 
anything is going to be done by this 
nation to improve its unparalleled 
opportunity, it must be done by us 
meaning you and me and every other 
individual who buys anything to eat, 
wear or otherwise use. 








That is why we like the phrase—because it 
expresses in tabloid form the burden of the Col- 
lier message to American manufacturers, bank- 
ers, merchants and consumers, which is ~ let 
“US” get together—without formality or organi- 
zation—but by acting as individually patriotic 
Americans in our individual purchases. 


“WITH CHARITY FOR ALL AND 
MALICE TOWARD NONE’—WITH- 
OUT UNFRIENDLINESS OR PREJU- 
DICK AGAINSIT THE PRODUCTS OF 
ANY NATION, LEAST OF ALL OUR 
OWN—LET US GIVE PREFERENCE, 
WHEREVER POSSIBLE, TO GOODS 


MADE IN U.S. A. 


Vice-President and General Manager 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
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Doctors Order 
BILLIARDS 


Played Each Night 
At Home! 


Now that real Brunswick 
Tables are made in home sizes 
many physicians prescribe this 
thrilling game. 


For Carom or Pocket Bil- | 


liards gives the tired brain a 
daily bath in royal fun—tones 
up the body—and brings back 
the golden touch of the “‘Sand- 
man,”’ that makes you s/eep /the 
a baby! 

Accept, as thousands, this 
priceless vitalizer. Brighten 
the evenings and rainy days 
with merry conquest among 


all the folks. And watch the 


way Billiards cures your boy of 
wanderlust ! 





“Baby Grand” Home 
Carom Billiard Style 


BRUNSWICK 


“BABY GRAND” 


Scientific Carom or Pocket 


Billiard Tables 


A cabinet masterpiece in rich San 
Domingo mahogany —xo/a toy. Yet 
sold at factory prices—/erms as low 
as 20 cents a day! 

Note the equipment — genuine 
Vermont slate bed, celebrated Mon- 
arch quick-acting cushions and fast 
imported billiard cloth. These give 
the same speed, accurate angles and 
long life as Brunswick regulation 
tables, from which the “Baby Grand” 
varies only in size. 

Concealed cue rack and accessory 
drawer holds entire playing outfit. 

“Baby Grand” sizes 3x6 ft., 3'2x7, 
4x8. Brunswick “Grand” 4%x9 ft. 

All furnished as a Carom Billiard 
Pocket Billiard or Combination Car- 
om and Pocket Billiard Table. 


A Size for Every Home! 

Other Brunswick Home Billiard 
Tables include ““Convertible’’ Models, 
which can be changed in a moment 
from full-fledged Carom or Pocket 
Billiard Tables to Library or Dining 
Tables, and vice versa. 

30 Days’ Trial—A Year to Pay 

Playing Outfit FREE 

Wegive with each BrunswickTable 
a complete playing outfit FREE— 
balls, hand-tapered cues, rack, mark- 





ers, spirit level, cover, cue-clamps, 
tips, brush, chalk, book on “How 
to Play,” etc. 


Mail the coupon or send a postal for our 
brand new edition of ‘‘BILLIARDS—the 
Home Magnet’’—a de luxe book that pic- 
tures Brunswick Tables in actual colors, 
gives easy terms and full information. 


Mail For FREE Billiard Book 





8 The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. . 
§ Dept. 3-S, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago y 
& Please send me free, postpaid, color-illus- 8 
@ trated book 
*"Ne ” 

5 “Billiards —The Home Magnet” 
B prices and details of your 3-day free trial offer. 8 
e 7 
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The Gate of Germany 


Concluded from page 6 


MMM I 


western sky a low-hanging smudge of 
smoke as from a burning village. Upon 
the road would be strung out, 
straggling far apart, sore-footed and slow, 
men, women, and feebly crying children, 
all poor and ordinary: and the night 
would be coming on. And there in a lit- 
tle compass within the scope of the most 
usual daily commonplace would be war 
in its incidence and just proportion. 


Making the Defenseless Tremble 
ORTH of Wirballen, Germany tails 
off to a wedge of land with the Baltic 

on one side and the frontier on the other, 

having the port of Memel close to its 
northern end. Within twenty miles of 

Meme! the Russian border is dotted with 

villages: Krotingen, Groshdny, Pesitchik, 

Wewershany, a rash of poverty-stricken 

hamlets that survive from the days when 

the main road from Kovno to the sea 
passed through their midst. Of late, 
troop ships have been reenforcing the 

German strength at Memel; the patrols 

are out along the frontier and moving 

to and fro across it, and in the villages 


people, 


is terror—the terror that hears guns in 
the winds, that wakes quaking in the 
night upon a noise of footsteps with 
out, that sets blanched lips to babbling 
upon the first alarm, “The Germans are 
coming.” That is the new potency of 
the German name: that it is a word of 


not to the armed enemy, but to the 
defenseless ; not to men in fortresses, but 
to women in villages. It is a real fear, 
no mere contagion wafted across Europe 


from martyred Belgium. Kovno and 
Vilna have seen those refugees and the 
| bewilderment of their misery, their as 
pect of humanity humbled and made 
abject. There are women among them 
who have carried children forty miles 
across country to the railway. 

There are others, half maniac with 
anguish, who have been separated from 
their children in the flight: there are 


men old and young, who look as if they 
were newly come from a torture chamber. 

Groshdny, about twelve miles from 
Memel, was bombarded a few nights ago, 
though not a s°ul remained in the vil- 
lage. It had been visited previously by 
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of thirty infantrymen under 
men of the 
called up to the colors to complete 


a party an 
officer 


these 


solid 


the strength of a reserve corps, all near- | 
ing forty years of age. They demanded 
what has come to be called a “contribu 

tion” of the village: Sir Henry Morgan 
used to call it a ransom. The villagers 
stood aghast. Money—they had no 
money; where should a Russian village 
get money from? Their poverty, mani 

fest to the eye, should have answered 

for them, but the Germans were not to 
be satisfied so easily. Money or they 
would burn the village! At this point 

the local frontier guard and the police 
opened fire on them and they retired, 


leaving four dead. It was an inestimable 


gain for Groshdny, a gain of several 
hours; the night beheld the villagers 
making the best of the time. Carrying 


bundles and dragging handecarts, the 
whole population faced the eastward road 
toward Kovno, leaving to the German 
wrath their homes, the mean theatre of 
their meager lives, vet rieh in that their 
lives were still their own. The following 
evening came the guns, and twelve shells 
disposed of Groshdny. The noise of the 
firing was heard in the near-by 
and they too were abandoned forthwith. 


Russia’s Oncreeping Ally 

HUS then stands the gate of Germany : 

from Memel on the north to some- 
where near Mlawa on the south, 
gate, but strongly guarded. Within the 
next few weeks we shall know whether 
the road to Berlin is here or through 
Galicia and Silesia via Cracow and Bres- 
lau. Old battle ground, all of it, 
and glorious with traditions of death and 
victory, its earth fat with the bodies of 
the slain, its echoes familiar with the 
voice of cannon. A hundred years ago it 
saw, the prowess of that great ally 
of Russia who broke Napoleon, who 
comes again now in these gray days of 
September—the Russian winter. 


too, 


Owing to a misunderstanding by Mr. 
Gibbon’s London agent, a portion of this 
article was erroneously released and pub- 
lishedinan American newspaper.—Epitor. 
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T he F riend 


By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


T’S not that he’s obligin’, 
Good-lookin’ or a saint: 
Dear God (who made him out of mud) 
Knows well that’s what he ain’t. 


He never lent me money; 
He never saved my life; 


An’ he don’t like the brand I smoke, 


An’ I don’t like his wife. 


He’s not so quick an’ clever ; 
That is, not as a rule; 

At times (the times we disagree) 
He seems a sort of fool. 


But still it somehow thrills me 
To grip his hearty hand: 

I guess the thing that makes us stick 
Is that we understand. 


I understand the varmint; 
Sometimes he savveys me, 

And that’s what makes a man your pal 
As far as I can see. 
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The Race of the 0 ’Murchuda 


Concluded from page 12 


it read: “Here is what I owe you, ac 


cording to the books of the college. It 
isn’t one-twentieth of what I owe you 
according to my own books, which I 
always keep in my heart. I will pay 


so this is only an 
brother Patrick 
bird out of 


according to my own, 
installment.” To his 
he wrote: “You can have a 


my own bush any time now, Pat. By the 
way, it wasn’t a sow’s ear.” 

He did not write to Kempe. Neither 
did he call him on the phone. He 
dropped in to see him. “I want you,” 
he said, “to send to the State Treas 
urer’s Conscience Fund ai check for 
$37,170. That is the exact amount you 
skimped on that bridge contract. Do it 
to-day and to-morrow I will give your 
daughter a present of her father. as | 


When he was going out 
and said: “Oh, by the 
am going to call on yout 
You have 


have promised.” 
he looked back 
way, Kempe, I 
daughter to-night. 
tions, have you?” 

Kempe had none and Michael ¢alled 
“We'll .be married in three weeks,” he 
said to the girk. “I must give the rector 


no objec 
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time to announce the banns and get you 
instructed.” 

“But, Michael,” she pouted, “can’t we 
be married just as well by some one 
else—by a judge? You know father has 


no religion and I don’t quite believe all 


that you do.” 

“Well, what do you believe?’ asked 
Michael. 

“I don’t think I believe in anything 


but you, “not for 
the present at 
“Well.” said 


in God hereafter. 


Mickey,” she 
least.” 
Michael, “you'll believe 
All the Murphys do. 
You are going to change your habits with 
your name.” 
“Oh, I suppose 


laughed ; 


I'll have to, then,” said 
the girl. “I was going to later, anyhow. 
But who are the Murphys? Are they 
a great family in Ireland?” 

“They are.” said Michael 
emnily. ‘They were princes 
they were called O’Murchudas. 
cestor of mine married a Dane, and I 
am keeping up the tradition.” He added 
under his breath: “Yes, and he licked her 
father to get her. too.” 
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The Pen for | 
People Whose 


Time Counts 


When time is an im- 
portant factor, the 
Self-Filling Conklin 
is the pen! Four 
seconds —just time 
enough for a deep 
breath—and your | 
Conklin is filled 
again, ready to write | 
and write. 


In those four seconds 
you dipped your 


Conklin, pressed the 
“Crescent - Filler” 
with your thumb— 
and that’s 


ll. 
sa | 






















| Self- Filling 


Fountain Pen 
Nor n-Leakable) 


The © Crescent-Filler’’ is 
always handy, but never a 
handicap. It’s easily get-at- 
able when you want to 
refill your pen, but never 
touches your hand when 
you're writing. ‘The 
Conklin is the original and 
recognized leader of all 
self-fillers—over a million 
in use, 


Sold by Stationers, Drug- 
Jewelers, on 30 
days’ trial. $2.50,$3.00, 
= 50, $4.00, $5. 00 and 
p. Write for catalog 
cad 2 little books of pen 
wit—all free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
282 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
W. 42nd St. :9 Temple Place 
CHICAGO 
oN. American Building 
State and Monroe Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 
» Market Street 
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DENVER 
708 E & C Bldg 
WINNIPEG,CANADA 

46 Donald Street 
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Ex-President Roosevelt used to astonish 
callers at the White House by his inti- 
mate knowledge of shezr business. 







With the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
you can equip yourself to be the peer of the most intelligent men and women. 
It is the means to comprehensive, accurate knowledge upon any subject— 
religion, geography, politics, science, history, invention, manufacture, 
commerce, finance, art and literature. 























You discuss the morning’s news that the warring nations of Europe com- 
plain of each other’s atrocities, asserting that many acts are committed 
contrary to the laws of war. What are the laws of war? How were they 
made and what compels them to be observed? Let an eminent authority 
tell you in the Britannica. 


Why Did the European Cauldron Boil Over? 















The Kaiser declared war on France the story of the personal ambitions, in- 
because Russia refused to let Austria make trigues, national fears and racial hatreds that 
war on Servia. ‘This is a true but very super- brought on this catastrophe. He turns to 
ficial answer to the popular inquiry as to the article on Germany and reads of the 
the cause of the greatest war of all times. federation of the German estates and the 

Ask the trained man who knows how to birth of the Empire; of its war with Austria, 
find the truth of things quickly to tell now its ally, and how the sudden rise of 
you the whys of things, and he will turn Germany under Bismarck’s leadership upset 
straight to the one book of complete, con- the balance of power on the Continent. 
densed, authentic information, the New He learns how Austria got its foothold in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica—29 volumes, the Baliene . tie lneren olf aheut the 

‘ 41,000 separate articles. Czar’s aspirations in the Black Sea 

The serious-minded reader who owns area, and England’s long diplo- eens 
this famous work is not content with mere matic efforts to maintain the a 
newspaper reports of the fighting day by political equilibrium among ae 
day. He gets at the causes of the war— five envious powers. cot, The, Britannic 

, Book of the War.” 

Our New Booklet Tells This Extraordinary Story 

“The Britannica Book of the War”’ gives the only authoritative review of 
events in Europe which have resulted in calling 17,000,000 men into the field. 


Let us send you this interesting book free. For your convenience 
we attach a coupon, which we invite you to fill in and send to us. 
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AWK! 


ThisShould Never 
Happen to You | 


A tooth brush bristle 
in the throat is un- 
pleasant to say the 
least. 


More—it is danger- 
ous! Liable to cause 
severe choking or 
coughing fits which 
might result seriously. 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


SafetyTooth Brushes 


Loose tooth brush bris- 
tles can be avoided easily. 
When you buy a tooth 
brush, insist on the 
RUBBERSET, the Safety 
tooth brush. 


A RUBBERSET tooth 
brush cannot shed a single 
bristle. The bristles are 
held in hard 
vulcanized 
rubber—you 
cannot force 


them loose. 


These brushes 
come in all 
shapes to suit 
all require- 
ments. The 
price is 25c for 3- 
row style, and 35c 
for 4-row style. 
















Itcostsnomore to be 
on the safe side. Use 
a RUBBERSET 
Safety Tooth Brush. 


The arrow points to 
one of the many in- 
dividual brush sec- 
tions, showing how 
each bristle is 
gripped 
in hard 
vulcan- 
ized rub- 
ber and 
cannot 
come out. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
R. & C.H. T. CO., Props. 


United Profit Sharing Coupons packed with 
every RUBBERSET BRUSH. Good 
for valuable premiums. 
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The Press in Europe 


Concluded from page 13 


seeing wounded soldiers in the hospital. 
They would tell you of this or that fam 
ily which had received news of a dead 
son. This rumor, I understand now, did 
foundation, if not in fact, in 
forgery. The British War Office sends 
through the mails regretful notices of the 
deaths in action. These are entered 
on printed blanks with the stamp of the 
War Office. 

Now, if my information be true, some 
one, at this stage of the war, forged a 
set of these blanks, found lists of the 
Slack Watch, and sent out a set of false 
death notices to the next of kin. Who 
did this—crank or spy—and what was 
the object. remains a mystery which 
| England has no time to solve. 


Even the Consulates Go Mad 
ATE in August the report came that 
the English transport fleet, protected 
by the English battle fleet, had brought 
down a hundred thousand Russians, two 
hundred thousand, even three hundred 
thousand. These had been landed on 
some said of Bel- 
told cirecumstantially 
brought them first to 
then sent them by train to 
Folkestone, whence they were 
the Channel. Half the 
could cite friends who had 
seen them. The very newspapers came 
believe it: all England waited for 
attack on the German communica 


You were 
English 


gium. 
that the 
Scotland, 
Dover or 
across 


Londoners 


tlons, 

At this date (September 15) the Eng 
| ish Press Bureau has come out with 
a flat denial of the report. Yet so many 
second-hand witnesses bolstered up this 
| tale as to make me doubt, even now, if 
the Press Bureau be not lying. 

The British Consulate in Constanti 
nople, I learn from an American getting 
of Turkey, posted a notice in the 
early stages of the war, announcing that 
thirty German ships and ten British 
had been sunk in a great North Sea bat 
tle. On almost the same day Bavaria 
believed that the British fleet had been 
scattered by Zeppelin attacks. 


Credulity That Awaits Lies 


YO much for the 
the minor ones, 


major rumors. As for 
the inventions or ex- 
aggerations of inflamed hate, they are as 
infinite as the agonies of Europe. In 
Belgium, of course, I heard much of Ger- 
man barbarities: and I saw the wrecked 
towns. 

However, I heard nothing about Bel 
gian outrages on German civilians 
until I had left Belgium and entered 
Maestricht, in Holland. In the hotel 
lobby sat a group of pleasant, ordinary 
German people, much interested when 
they learned that I had come from Bel 
gium. Had I heard of the terrible things 
which the Belgians had done to German 
women and children? I hadn't? They 
sunk their voices as they related atrocity 
after atrocity—poking out people’s eyes 
with sticks were among the least horrible 
of these deeds. 


“Did any of these things happen in 
Brussels?” I asked. 

“Oh, certainly in Brussels,’ said one 
plump German frau, ler eyes as big as 
saucers in her horror. “Why, in Brus 
sels’—there followed another list of 
atrocities. 

Harmless Necessary Truth 
OW I do not know, of course, what 


happened in all the cities and towns 
of Belgium at the time when the Belgians 
expelled the women of their enemies. 
Some of the acts related by the German 
woman may have happened; no nation 
is composed entirely of cavaliers and 
angels. But concerning Brussels, I think 
I do know. There was some rioting: a 


few Germans shops were smashed; some 
German men were beaten up until the 
police rescued them. I have heard, even, 


that one or two German men were killed. 
That may or may not be true. Then the 
police gathered up all the Germans in 
vicinity, to the number of 
three thousand, and kept them guarded 
until they could be shipped back to 
Germany. On one occasion the Belgian 
Red Cross sent down hot chocolate for 
the women and milk for the children. 
And in Louvain the police were so care- 
ful to prevent anti-German rioting, dur- 
ing that early period of stress, that they 
made a teacher of languages erase the 
word “German” from his window sign, 


srussels and 
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lest it inflame the people. I tried to tell 


the German woman these facts about 
Brussels, but she only glared at me; and | 
her glare insinuated that I was not 


really an American, but an Englishman 


passing myself off as such. 


Thrills Have a Function 


ND so the vitriolic rumors fly all over 


pressless, news-hungry Europe: and 
I notice, in the populace at least, this 
peculiarity about rumors: people tend to 


believe them more emphatically than 
they believe the more or less authentic 
reports of the newspapers. Tell them 
that some piece of official news posted 
on the walls may be exaggerated or false. 
and they may agree; tell them that the | 
horror story which a second cousin got 
from an intimate friend seems absurd on 
the face of it, and they glare like the 
German woman. 

All of which serves, 


perhaps, the pur 





poses of the European chanceilories 
War is so far from a pretty thing that 
words fail to describe it: armies fight 
best, peoples support them best. I sup 


pose, when the armies and the peoples 


live in a state of bitter, vitriolic hatred. 
The Chevalier Bayard, who loves his 
enemies while he smites them. is by no | 
means the effective European warrior 
in this crisis. If Eng..nd takes thi 

war more lightly just m than the other | 
nations, if she lags in recruiting. it is | 
the fault, I think, not so much of faint | 
patriotism as of a broad mind. She does | 
not feel that hate, whose focus is Alsace- | 
Lorraine, which has kept the French 
people at fever heat against Germany 

this generation long. nor that resent 


ment of all other peoples which has been 
taught the young German in the schools 
nor that bitter indignation which the | 
German invasion worked up in the Bel 
gians. Her with its reports of 
atrocities, is working up that feeling: 
hence perhaps the late increase in Brit 
ish recruiting. 


The Right Sort of Publicity 


N times like these, when the whole 
structure of society turns over, the 
which used to be the corrector of 
governments, becomes the slave of the 
government. And it strikes an American 
newspaper man that what every European 
nation needs just at present is an expert 


press, 


press, 


publicity agent, thoroughly patriotic, but 
thoroughly in touch, also, with public 
opinion. For instance, the rule against 


matter 
modified, 


correspondents, 
of military 


so undeniably a 
necessity, might be 


I think, to suit individual needs of the 
nations involved. Nothing would do 
more to stimulate recruiting, to put heart 


into a nation, than a smashing account 
after the event—of a smashing victory. 





The Russians appear, from the testi 
mony of both sides, to have won a great 
battle at Lemberg. The true and vivid | 
account of this event would have put 
great heart into the Allies, just as a true 
report of the advance toward Paris 
would have done wonders in Germany 
The art of the thing would consist in 


knowing where to hold the lines stiff and 


where to relax them 


Between People and Press 
HE last thing which 
and power- 


aman of force’ 
be he soldier or financier | 
or statesman—understands, in his bones, 
is publicity. In America, what with our 
freedom from hampering libel laws, we 
have worked out a far more intelli 
gent understanding of the relation be- | 
tween the people and the press than has 
Europe. 
Now, in the old, piratical days of finance, 


your powerful high financier scoffed at 
the press; and hence he got himself un- 


popular. It was only in later years that 
our corporations learned to hire publicity 
experts who should stand between the 
public and their enterprises, explaining, | 
setting the people right. Of the moral- | 


ilty in that process I have nothing here 
to say 

We are dealing with war, and in war 
there are no morals, any more than 
there used to be in American high 
finance. Every European nation needs 
just now some man like that; some one 
who understands how to create public 
hope and public hate. I repeat: this 
recommendation is immoral; but so is | 


war, and are the present aims and | 
uses of what newspapers remain in poor, 
stricken Europe. 


SO 
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Endorsed as Guardian 
of the Throat by 


Thousands of Physicians 


ECOGNIZING 
the importance of 
surgical cleanliness of the 
throat—of keeping the 
delicate membranes of 
the mouth and of the 
throat as free from harm- 
ful germ-life as may be— 
more than 10,000 phy- 
sicians have strongly en- 
dorsed the regular use 
of Formamint. 


For Formamint, disinfecting 
the mouth and the throat, 
checks the germs that settle on 
the throat linings with every 
breath, and thus protects the 
system against infectious 
diseases of which sore throat 
is but one. 


And it is so easy and pleasant 
to take Formamint. The little 
tablet sets free in the salivaa 
germicide that kills harmful 
germ-life and helps the system 
restore the tissues to health. 


For throats already sore, 
Formamint is excellent—far 
more effective than any gargle. 
But this preventive use—this 
protecti2 é use—is even more 
important because it safe- 
guards the system. Let it be 
the guardian of your throat. 
At all druggists. 


A. WULFING & CO. 
27 UIrving Place New York 
From an article in “The Medical 

Roview of Reviews,’ 

(New York,) December, 1911. 

“I have found FORMAMINT to be 
an excellent antiseptic and bacteri- 
cide, harmlessin its action, exceed- 
ingly pleasant to take, capable of 
relieving painful local symptoms 
quickly and permanently, and of 
shortening the duration of inflamed 
conditions of the throat.” 
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The Four of ‘Em 


Continued from page 


hardest thing he had ever tried to do 
and instead he turned his footsteps 
toward the park. 


PTOHERE were so many other hunched 

up men that he did not notice them 
at first, but he heard the man beside 
him rustling a paper and he glanced 
at him slowly. 

He was a little wizened, sunken 
cheeked man with snappy .black eyes: 

‘Would you,” began the father of the 
four of ’em—“‘would you—let me see 
that paper when you're through?” 

The old man shoved the paper into his 
hands and the father of the four of ‘em 
scanned it eagerly. 

Wanted—wanted—wanted—no, there 
was nothing there, and his eves traveled 
down a long r — , - 
column. Sud- 
denly he gave 
a cry and 
grasped the 
arm of the 
bench so tight 
ly that his 
knuckles were 
white. 

“My God!” 
he whispered 
hoarsely, “will 
you look—I say, 
will vou /ook at 

at—what the 

four of 
‘em—lone—” 

And all of a 
sudden he laid 
his head down 
on his sleeve 
and sobbed like 
a boy. 


T was such 
| a little bit of 
an “ad” that 
Eliza Anne 
shook her head. 

“There won't 
nobody see it,’ 
she said slowly 
“There won't 
nobody at all see 
it. How could 
they see such a /Jittle one unless they were 
looking for it with—with 

But Timmy broke in sharply 

“Aw, Eliza Anne, it ain’t how big it 
is as matters—why, folks—why, folks’! 
jes’ want him so bad 

“But if—they shouldn't breathed 
Kliza Anne, turning hot and cold. “Tell 
me, Timmy, if they shouldn't 

But Timmy shook his head and looked 
away. “This is an awful nice house we 
live in, Eliza Anne,” he said suddenly, 
reaching up and patting the wall quite 
gently, “ain’t it?’ 





lovin’ eyes?” 


ERY early Monday morning some one 

knocked at the door, and Eliza Anne 
setting the baby down on the floor and 
pushing Rose Marie out of the wa 
called “Come in.” 

It was a young man 
with a nice blue necktie and black hat 
and brown shoes and a pleasant smile 
morning.” he said brightly 
glancing around, “is your father in?’ 

“My father—my father Suddenly 
a glad light leaped into Eliza Anne’s 
eyes, “Oh, mister.” she cried, clasping 
her hands, “do you—have you—is it the 
advertisement brought you here? Oh 
tell me—tell me—do!” 

He nodded 

“Yes, I read it in yesterday’s paper 
Why, what’s the matter?’ 

For Eliza Anne had suddenly crum 
Hed up in a little heap on the floor 

“Do vou hear, Rose Marie,” she sobbed 
“they want him! They want him! They 
want him!” and she turned her wet face 
up to the young man who stood watch 
ing her with such kind, puzzled eyes 

“You see,” he said, “I’m a reportet! 
You probably don’t know what that is.” 

“Is it anything like a health inspector?’ 
asked Eliza Anne timidly 

“Oh, no.” said the young man with a 
laugh, “but it’s to find out all about your 
father and to try and help him. Is he 
home?” 


areal young thal 


“(ood 


“No,” said Eliza Anne, “no, he ain't 
been home for two nights.” 
“I suppose,” he said dubiously, “you 


know something about this—well—this 
rather unusual ad?” 
Eliza Anne smiled shyly 


“Yes, sir; 


you see, I wrote it.” 


“You wrote it?’ 








Eliza Anne found herself muttering fiercely: ‘' 
a-goin’ to die 


do you hear me? 


Yes, sir; that is, Timmy and me to 
vether. You see, pop, he couldn’t get any 
work, an’ all the savin’s were gone, an’, 
mister, he’s the smartest man—why, he 

he could do anythin’. That’s why we 
put down ‘bes’ references,’ ‘cause we 
know what he can do better than any 


one else. I guess families, they always 
know, don’t they?’ 

“Why, yes,” said the young man, 
watching her closely; “why, yes, to be 
sure. Go on.” 


“So we jes’ advertised, an’ pop, he, well 
he don’t know nothin’ about it. You 
thought p’raps he might not 
let us do it, but Timmy says they al 
Ways get jobs that way—an’, oh, mister, 
they do, don’t they ?—why, that’s what 
made you come the firs’ thing.” 


see we 


— . And she 
smiled at him, 


and Rose Marie, 
peeking around 
her skirt 


until he sud 
denly coughed 
very hard and 
looked away. 
“T’'ll be back 
very soon, 


straight 
ening up, “and 
I guarantee 
do you hear, I 
guarantee 
after the write 
up I give you, 
your Father 
Who - Can 
De Anything 
will get a posi- 
tion.” 

“Oh,” said 
Kliza Anne 
with flushed 
cheeks vou 
see, She had 
never before 
called 

“Miss” “oh, 
closed the door 


You ain’t 


You ain’t a-goin’ to die!’’ “apie 


thank you,” and = she 
behind him 


HEN things began to happen in the 
home of the four of ’em. First there 
came bundles which expressmen trun 
died up to their door and dumped noisily 
down, and then baskets that made Rose 
Marie sing with joy 
“Theres turkey and pie and cranberry 
sauce! 
There’s turkey and pie and cranberry 
sauce! 
There’s turkey 


“Oh, Rose Marie Timmy look !” 
shouted Eliza Anne in another corner of 
the room as she ripped off the cover of 
a big square heavy box 

“Coal!” cried Timmy 

“Coal!” sniffed Rose Marie 

And Eliza Anne threw her arms 
sround as many of the baskets as they 
could reach 


‘Oh, dear world,” she cried “Oh, 
dear— good beautiful —happy—/helping 
world thank you thank you thank 


wane 1 

And then came letters 

One dollar—two dollars—ten dollars 
in crisp green bills rolled out into Eliza 
Anne’s astonished lap as she opened 
the envelopes and she sat spellbound, 
fingering the money 

But but we didn’t advertise for 
this; we—” and still it poured in uniil 
even the postman and the grocery boy 
and the neighbors for blocks around 
knew of it and crowded into the rooms 
of the four of ’em: 

But on the third day came the letter. 
It was a most imposing letter. It had 
such a businessy look about its type 
written address that Eliza Anne, to 
whom it was directed, opened it with a 


shaking hand 


DEAR Miss EvizaA ANNE [it began im- 
portantly|: I noticed your ad in the 
“Ntarw”’ asking for a situation for you 


father. IT have also read with considerable 
interest the comments of the “Star's” 
cporter as regards yourself. If wou 


futher has not secured a place, kindly 
have him call at this office and ask for 
the president of the bank 


For a second after she had read it 
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smiled at him, 
and the baby | 
gurgled = coax- | 
ingly up at him | 


miss,” he said, | 
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The Aristocrat 


UST OUT—the French Ivory Gillette 
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In design, color scheme and finish one of 
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plated Razor, $6.00. Featured by Gillette 
dealers everywhere. Ask to see it. 
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liza Anne’s eyes sparkled like little 
flames, then suddenly they became dark 
nud somber like burnt-out coals, and 
the letter fluttered to the floor 

But where is my father?’ she said 
slowly to the walls and the window and 
the little red stove, “where in the world 
is he when we're all waitin’ and waitin’ 
for him—why don’t he come—home?”" 


H* did come. Eliza Anne did not 
A recognize him. He was so neatly 
dressed and shaved and, oh, so different. 
But when she glanced at him a second 
time she knew. “Vop!” she cried chokily. 
“Pop!” and then stared at him. 

But he caught her fiercely in his arms. 

“Eliza Anne, you done this,” he said, 
crushing her to him. “You an’ Timmy. 
Oh, yes, I knew about it—I knew all 
about it, so I says to myself: ‘Do I look 
fit to take a job like I am? Do I look 
like the man to make ’em proud of me? 
Or do I look like a down-an’-out tramp?’ 
So I tell you what I done, Eliza Anne, 
I worked in a ditch. I’m strong, Eliza 
Anne, so that’s why they let me do it, 
an’ I firs’ of all got a clean shave. 
There’s nothin’ in the world makes a 
man feel so self-respectin’ as a clean 
shave. An’ then these clothes. Oh, I 
didn’t have to pay for ’em all at once 
honey, but—I wanted—you all to be 
proud of me, Eliza Anne. I tell you 
there ain’t a father in the world’s got 


a kid like you.” 


“An’ like me, too,” piped up Rose 


Marie, clinging to him. 


“Like the four of you,” he said huskily. 
“Like the four of you.” 


ATE that evening a stout lady knocked 

4iat liza Anne’s door. Timmy opened 
it, and Rose Marie smiled up into the 
laidy’s face. 
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Up, VC 
“You little darling,” she cried. Then 
she turned to Eliza Anne. “Your case 
has created so much interest that I have 
been sent to investigate,” she said briskly 

liza Anne did not know what a case 
was, but said: “Yes, ma’am,” politely. 

“And we thought—that is, the society 
thought—-perhaps you might like to— 
well, to find a home—perhaps a tempo 
rary home for the baby and this little 
one.” 

“A home?” 

“Yes, why it must be hard for your 
father to provide for so many 

“A home?” 

“And these two could find a_ lovely 
home, I’m sure.” , 

“Away from—us?” 

“Of course,” said the woman impa 
tiently, “but with such nice people 


pong about Eliza Anne stopped 
her. Verhaps it was the quick arm 
she threw tight around Rose Marie or 
the way she smoothed the covers of the 
washbasket crib. 

“T don’t guesS you understand,” she 
said slowly, and each word dropped from 
her lips like the strokes of a hammer. 
“a don't guess you understand, 
ma’am, that we—don’t—ever—go—away 
-—Froni—each—other. Why, all we've got 
is each other. It—it wouldn’t be much 
fun for two of us to be away from the 
other two. You see,” she said, smiling 
a little warm, pleasant smile, “you see, 
ma’am, we four—well—we goes every 
wheres together.” 

And the woman, with a shrug, shut 
the door on Rose Marie’s happy chirp: 


“Togevver, togevver 
Everywheres togevver 
and left the four of ‘em quite alone by 
themselves. 
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The Med Charivert 


Continued from page 8 


in years; but he’s got a good heart in 
him. If you’d git in jail he’d sure be 
around an’ give you a cussin’ and some 
tobacco—that is, if any of us boys would 
get in jail, whot-I-mean.” 

“No reasonable person would take any 
offense, I am sure,” laughed the new 
comer, seating himself and = gratefully 
stretching his travel-wearied limbs. “And 
now to return to the subject that is 
uppermost in my mind I wish to pro 
cure a fresh mount, as I have already 
intimated, and push on to Major Lawrie’s 
immediately after I have eaten. And, as 
Iam a stranger in this country, I am go 
ing to ask you to be my guide. I shall of 
course expect to remunerate you for your 
time, and will be very grateful besides.” 

“T ain’t Chinamun enough to make any 
charge fer a thing like that,” averred 
the Missourian sonorously. “I wuz aim 
in’ to ask vou to let me go along: be 
cause I allowed you'd stand a_ pritty 
good show of being shot up if vou went 
up there alone Because, you see, my 
mining pardner and the red-headed bron 
cho twister whot works here has got 
more meanness between ‘em than a bunch 
of Apaches—they’re full of devil's mis 
chief, whot-I-mean. They dug out of here 
this evening acting mighty mysterious. 
And IT expect to find them up there pulling 
off a chiveree—pounding on oil-can tom- 
toms and blowing cow horns for the 
Major on account of them being bulled up 
to believe him married. And the Major 
would be strictly on the shoot in a case 
of that kind: because he don’t stand for 
Amerikin customs: wouldn't stand for 
no chiveree, whot-/-mean.” 


ASTLEMAN thanked Mizzoo for his 
% thoughtfulness and information. “As 
I am an entire stranger to you,” he then 
went on cordially, “you are entitled to 
an explanation of the situation that has 
thrown me upon your hospitality. The 
young lady who accompanied Major 
Lawrie to-day is my fiancée. The date 
of our wedding, in fact, was set for to 
day, but the elderly lady, who, by the 
way, is Miss Browning’s aunt and 
guardian, and not her mother, as the old 
centleman erroneously assumes, swooped 
down from somewhere out of the sk) 
and compelled her niece to accompany 
her I may say, by the way, that the 
aunt objects to the union of her niece 


and myself. solely  ,ecause I am not a 


millionaire or an English peer; although, 


of course. it is cuite 
stranger paused here, cleared his throat 


and, in an entirely dignified manner, pro 
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possible,” the 


ceeded, “it is quite possible that Miss 
Browning’s aunt shares a somewhat gen 
eral impression that men of my calling 
I am a commercial traveler, albeit in an 
educational line—are necessarily persons 
of mediocre intellectual and moral at 
tainment. At any rate, my fiancée left a 
note explaining the situation and en 
treating me to follow and rescue her from 
her aunt, who, as our old friend justly 
surmises, is a somewhat determined 
character. One more thing in this con 
nection. Is there, by any chance, a person 
in this region who is legally qualified to 
perform the nuptial ceremony? You will 
see, readily, that her marriage would at 
this juncture release my wife-to-be from 
the obligation of procuring a chaperon 
to accompany us back to civilization.” 
“There ain’t been no preacher within 
a hundred miles of here since the boys 
ran a part of one out of Coloro. But, 
for want of a better man, and because 
they got tired of traveling so far to file 
their locations, the boys up at the mines 
made me a Justice of the Peace When 
they sprung it on me first I jes’ said 
‘Well, th’ nerve of some folkses’ chil 
dren.’ But they kept peckin’ away at 
me till I give in. Takin’ affydayvitts on 
assessment work and the like is all I 
aimed to do. But one feller came along, 
and wouldn't take no for an answer, and 
I married him. And, by Joe, they're 
married yet, an’ it’s now goin’ on five 
years ago!” Castleman added a hearty 
laugh to Big Mizzoo’s healthy chuckle. 
“That was a very effective knot you 
tied—at any rate, it has lasted much 
longer than many which are solemnized 
by ordained preachers,” returned Cas 
tleman. “And if you will be good enough 
to consent to ‘do a like service for me, 
provided, of course, that the young ladys 
in question is willing to thus proceed 
somewhat informally, I assure you that 
the favor will be appreciated.” 


LD DAD, more than glad to undergo 
the privation of a long night ride 

for the chance of unloading belligerent 
reminiscences on an uninitiated stranger. 
annexed himself to the company of Cas 
tleman and Big Mizzoo as they started 
away from Rancho Hernandez. As the 
trio proceeded toward Major Lawrie’s, the 
courteous traveler listened, albeit som 
what abstractedly, to lurid accounts of Old 
Dad’s subjugation of individuals who had 
incurred his wrath on different occasions 
All but a mile of the distance to Major 
Lawrie’s ranch had been covered whe 
Bie Mizzoo suddenly reined in his horse 
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and held up his hand. As this did not 
sutlice to head off Old Dad, who was end- 
ing a particularly fierce story, he drowned 
him out by sonorously inquiring: “What’s 
th’ matter with them cow brutes?” 

“Them cattle is snuffin’ blood!” the 
major-domo emphatically announced 
after a moment of listening. “I'll bet 
that’s up to the Runt and Paisano Red 
dang their h-hearts.” 

“Well, th’ nerve of some folkses’ chil 
dren,’ boomed the Missourian. “Pullin’ 
off a blood chiveree, whot-I-mean. I 
thought it was funny—an hombre that 
talks Mex as good as the Mexicanos—an’ 
him volunteerin’ to hang up a hog. And 
that’s what made Paisano Red’s plug 
snort and plunge so just before they 
went off. You see,” Mizzoo explained to 
Castleman, “any gentle old horse will 
tear himself wide open to get away from 


the smell of blood. But it makes cow 
brutes crazy. They sound their blood 


cry and come on the run with the horns.” 
“That danged military Major had bet- 
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they’d been rode about three hundred 
yards,” roared Big Mizzoo promptly. | 


“There’s no use trying to lie to an old 
liar, whot-/-mean.”’ 

“It’s straight goods, just the same,” 
averred Paisano Red. But he ducked his 
head and slipped a hand over his red 
muzzle as he and the Runt spun their 
horses around and dashed off toward 
the herd that surrounded the house. 
AS the twister and the 

short spurred up to 


tall broncho 
mining cowboy 


the illumined front yard, a determined | 
night-capped head popped suddenly out 
from an upper chamber window. And | 
both the cowboys’ mounts came down 
out of a run with their hind hoofs slid- | 
ing. The interest of the poised riders | 
was then intense as the excited “Shoo- 
00-00!” of a strident female voice min- 
gled with the tumult of the cattle. 

The “Shoo-00-00" was being supple- 


mented by drastic flourishes of a lady's 
article of nether apparel, when the 
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ter get his baqueros out after them or owner of the nightcap suddenly spied the 
he'll have all th’ long and short cow- 
range stock in th’ = f— boys writhing with 
eountry piling ’ ° laughter in their 
through his fences,” Barbara § Marriages saddles. Then, with 
commented Old Dad. : : " an indignant and 
“His baqueros is By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN hasty gesture with 
all gone to that her fist, the Major’s 
Mexican dance,” re : P infuriated relative 
é . “cc a? ” 
turned Big Mizzoo. Barbara’s Marriages 1s suddenly withdrew, 
“Say,” he continued, the latest and the best novel slammed down the 
addressing Castle written by Maude Radford window, and pulled 
ae, Pela : pS Warren. The plot of “ Bar- the shade. | 
mae a oak on bara’s Marriages”’ is strikingly oe yg a tat 
there and see modern, while its charm is the their circuit of the | 
what’s the matter.” everlasting romantic charm herd when an over- 
Then the Mis that only the born story-teller ly stout but withal 
— hc fl — can weave. ne gd = 
ad, Zamety 0 . ret 1 a owing 
lowed by the The novel is altogether un- bath robe, appeared | 
stranger, rode up commonly original; it is Bar- on the side poreh | 
the valley on a bara’s story, not her ideas nor bearing a lamp and | 
thundering run. anyone else’s, that holds the a shotgun. Need- | 
With every minute reader and endears the heroine. ing no accuser, Dai- 
of riding, the sano Red and the | 
screaming and Fighting Runt im- 
bawling of blood- ‘ " ss a te mediately became 
erased cattle grew It will begin in Collier’s invisible on the | 
louder. . in an early issue dark side of their 
There is no mis a horses. But, pres- 
taking that blood $I ently reassured by 
ery. It is charged stentorian cries of | 
with madness. It is convulsive—demo “Hi! Hil’ avd the sight of flames spurt- 
niacal. The cow brutes uttering it fill ing skyward from the barrel of the 
their lungs to the full, soughing in the Major's firearm, the two cowboys cau- 
blood-tainted air with feverish, spas tiously became erect. The militant. bath- 
modic gasps, their eyes turn in their robed figure was standing perilously near 
sockets, their muscles stretch and _ be- the lamp which had been set down on the 


come rigid—then, leaping from guttural 


bawlings to staccato screamings, comes 
the blood ery of cattle. The sound 
charges distant cattle with similar 
frenzy and draws them to the center 
of commotion on a crazy run. 


A night, as you top the rise that over 
looks Major Lawrie’s ranch build 
ings, the valley looks much deeper than 
it really is. The horsemen checked their 
mustangs at this point, and, awestruck, 
Lights were gleam 
ghostly. 


looked and listened. 
ing from all the windows: 
spiraling dust webs were rising through 
these shafts of illumination. A surging 
mass of twisting. white-horned forms en- 
circled the Major's modest mansion. And 
the tumult was like bedlam and Hades 
boiling over. 

Big Mizzoo felt a hand grip his shoul 
der. “Can we save her?” came the voice 
of the stranger. “We were to be married 
in half an hour from now.” The man’s 
voice was on the verge of breaking. 

“Don’t worry,” shouted the Missourian, 
jumping his horse into a run down the 
grade. “There’s no danger,” he called 
back over his shoulder. “Them folks is 
all inside. whot-I-mean, But it’s hard 
on the stock and fences. They horn each 
other and go through everything.” 


A the three horsemen sped down the 
grade they spied a tall and a short 
rider dashing across the flat toward the 
house from tlife direction of the mountain 
road leading off to Pancho Alvitro’s. Both 
were yelling like demons at the cattle, 
and shooting their revolvers into the air. 
They pulled up for a moment at the edge 
of the enmassed cattle, then wheeled 
their mustangs and raced to meet the 
three horsemen now approaching from 
the foot of the hill. 

“We heard ‘em haller from away up 
this of Mexican Frank’s,” shouted 
Paisano Red. “We knowed th’ Major’s 
baqueros wuz on up at the dance: 
came back to see what the matter wuz!” 

“Them plugs of vourn draw breath like 


side 


so Wwe 
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porch. And his attitude suggested speech. 

“T say, mi mahn!”’—the words at last 
became barely audible above the tumult 
of cattle—“Help me _ disperse these 
heasgts! TI saw . 

“Wh-a-a-t?” bawled Red: and, holding 
his hand back of his ear, leaned exagger- 
atedly in his saddle toward the Major. 


U PON this Major Lawrie set his shot- 
gun up against the porch pillar, and, 
with both hands trumpeted, projectiled 
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STYLISH, muscle action health 
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tired feet, twisted 
toes a chance to live, breathe and 
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Toe Freedom. 
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his commands across the sea of squirm- 
ing tails and horns considerably more in- | 
telligibly. 


“T can’t hear a blanky-ty-blank word | 
you sa-ay!” yelled Red in reply. And he | 
stretched his reenforced ear still more | 
spectacularly toward the shoutings of 


the militant man on the porch. Red had | 
at one time worked for the Major and | 
now, in a short aside, he informed the 
Fighting Runt: “If that hombre busts a 
blood vessel, blame me, T’ll learn him to 
fire an American citizen for being drunk 
and disrespectful on the Fourth of July.” 

The lure of Red’s outstretched ear 
spurred the wrathful Major to a final 
attempt at vociferation. And he flirted 
the skirt of his flowing robe dangerously 
near the lamp on the porch, still 
with both hands held as trumpets. he 
bellowed: “Hi! You! Hi! Make the 
beasts disperse 

Even while we laugh, grim, stealthy 
death may threaten. And that which 
then happened blanched the cheeks of 
the danger-hardened broncho twister and 
the fearless Fighting Runt A steer, 
making a feint to mount the high steps 
of the porch, caused the Major to dodge 


as, 


itr} 


and kick ever the lamp. Instantly a 
sheet of flame flared up against the 
house making the herd look like all 


horns and eyes. 





Duncan Castleman sat 


_ so a moment 
like a statue 


hewn out of rock— 
then, turning for an instant his eyes 
to the high-starred, resplendent skies, 
he cried in anguish: “Merciful God! | 
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Superior mer- 
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Black Cat Hose in \ 
Silk lisle, silk, cotton and \\ 
merino for men, for women \% 
and for children are obtain- f 
ablé in every city and county 
in America; 10,000 dealers sell 
this world famous brand. 
Whatever you purchase under 
this 30 year old label is with an 


Unlimited Guarantee 


The decision of Satisfaction is left to 
you. You decide whether you get your 
money’s worth a/ways. We have made 
good on every claim under this guar- 
antee for 30 years. 
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Made in America } 












There are gauzy silks, fine gauze 
silk lisles, extra durable silk "Sane. 
medium and heavy cottons, warm mer- 
inos for adults. There are Sunday 
weights and ‘‘leather’’? stockings for 
children. You can always find what 
you want in this one renowned brand. 
And alwaysatasaving. Write us if 
your dealer is short of colors or styles. 


Chicago- Kenosha 
Hosiery Co. 
Dept. C 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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like ducks take to water. It’s a big man’s 
game—natural for them—supplies a distinct 
wantin their nature. For every boy is fun 
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raves—to think, t 
build—to “‘use his 


gives him just the opportunity he c 
invent, to create, to construct, to 








head. The American Model Bullder containe all neain 
mechanical parte used in modern neering—«pring 
tempered, nickel-plated steel { rders, gears, pinions, 
pulleys, beams, bolts, nuts, ete., with which boys can 
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Write for Gustrated free best 
“The Story of Ste wh shows d | 
{ new model = Aaaiin ain ato tin ie | 
ican Model I \ 
Kight siz ' Sporting Good 
— Toy and Department erywher 
Look for The American Mechanical Toy Co., | 
this Mark 341 East First St., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Save Eleanor! Help me save Eleanor!” 
Castleman’s words woke all the ranch 
men up. Without waiting for their three 
companions to join them, Red and the 
Runt spurred their mustangs straight into 
the mass of frenzied cattle. For half a 
minute they fought their way into the 
cordon of maddened stock, jabbing with 
their spurs and desperately plying their 
doubled reatas. Then a fighting cow sud- 
gave Red's horse a prod on the 
that threw him half over. 


HE sight of an animal down doubly 

erazes blood-frenzied cows, and, in 
the instant that Red’s horse wavered, the 
two horsemen were surrounded by a 
solid phalanx of brandishing horns. One 
of them charged, but Red dropped her 
with a shot from his revolver. The spurt 
of flame held the brutes at bay for two 
critical moments. . Then the two riders 


| fought their way back out of the herd. 


A glance over their shoulders, as they 
darted away from the cattle, showed 
them that the Major was scattering the 
fire in every direction in his attempts to 
beat out the flames with a rug. And at 
that moment the door opened and a 
comely young woman, laden heavily with 
a pail of water, appeared in the door. In- 
stantly the decisive stranger trumpeted: 

“We're coming, Eleanor. Be careful! 
And don’t get on fire!” 

Then he shouted to the ranchmen: 

“Make a wedge! Make a wedge! A 
team play! The heaviest man and horse 
first! Now, you tall man, you and I next! 
Keep your horse’s nose to our leader’s 
stirrups. Now, you short man and old 
man, drop in behind. Everybody hold each 
other up! Every man push forward!” 


ASTLEMAN, who 
many a_ victorious 
had the ranchmen lined up 


had captained 
football team, 
and started 


before they fully sensed what was hap- 
pening. 
“Hu-ah! Hu-ah! Hep-Hep!  Baca- 


baca-a!” bawled the cowboys as the 
wedge started for the burning building. 


Scurrying cows, being prodded by fren 
| zied sisters, bumped the riders’ horses. 


Steers, brandishing horns as blindly as 
mad dogs, were every moment repulsed 
by the warning cries or stinging blows of 
the horsemen. Castleman laid about him 
with Paisano Red’s loaded quirt. 

“We're coming, Eleanor!” he 
“Be careful, Eleanor: he careful 
get on fire.” 

Progress became more perilous and less 
sure as the horsemen fought their way 
into the frenzied brute mob—and, as the 
moments passed, the flames of the house 
flared higher. 

Some of the burning oil from the lamp 
had run off the high porch onto a bench 
filled with painter’s materials. The fire 
began to blaze like a furnace underneath 
the underpinnings of the house. 


bP dapree-3 of all, increasing numbers of 

attle crowded toward the horse 
men, drawn apparently by the screams of 
the brutes that snuffed the warm blood 
which trickled from the prodded shoul 
der of Paisano Red’s mustang. It was 
no longer a case of working a passage 
through a herd of skirmishing cattle, but 
of being closely hedged in by a solid pha 
lanx of menacing horns. Animals in the 
rear fought crazily to crowd to the front 
rank. Every instant promised that a cow 
would dare a forward dash from the 
foremost line, or that the pressure of 
the cattle from behind would shove the 
hedge of horns upon the encircled 
of men who were fighting so desperately 
to push forward. 

Progress toward the house became 
steadily slower, then impossible. Not 
one of the cowboys expected anything 
less than death. But Castleman, buoyed 


ealled 
not to 


core 


up of reason by his love of a woman, 
and probably also by his ignorance of 
| cattle, kept on shouting. “We’re coming, 
Eleanor! Be careful you don’t catch on 
fire. Go ahead, men. Everybody in on 
this! Everybody go ahead!” 
UST then a huge steer, maddened from 
J being hooked from behind, lurched 
| forward at Red’s horse. Red had his 


revolver ready for this, and he brought 
the brute crashing to the ground with a 
lowered horns. 
Then, for several seconds, it seemed 
that the five horsemen must go down be 








fore the shifting avalanche of cattle. 
But some way they weathered it, keep 
ing the horns back and their horses on 
their feet. When the crisis passed they 
were again moving toward the house, 
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cattle with a new 
their carnival of 
bleeding carcass. 
center of gravitation behind 
horsemen made steady, though 
perilous progress toward the house. 
Once through the main herd of cattle, 


leaving the 
focus for 
prostrate, 
them the 
still 


a fresh dilemma awaited them. The 
flames, now roaring up almost to the 
eaves from the underpinnings of the 


porch, had driven Eleanor and the Major 
into the house and were every moment 
throwing out a wider circle of heat. The 
probability was that the men and their 


horses would be charged by cattle the 
moment they dismounted to fight the 
fire. To carry the occupants of the house 


back through the cattle was, of course, 
not to be considered. But Castleman 
instantly saw a way out. 

“Ride your horses into the woodshed,” 
he called. “We can fight the fire from 
inside the house.” 


ORTUNATELY the woodshed imme- 

diately abutted the house, and, once 
their animals were out of the way, the 
men had no trouble gaining access to 
the main building. A little later the 
garden hose was playing on the roof 
and buckets of water were being dashed 
on the flames from upstairs windows. 
Paisano Red and the Runt thought to 
go down in the basement and with 
shovels throw loose dirt on the flaming 
mass of paint and oil. Castleman and 
his ladylove worked like beavers to- 
gether, lugging water up the stairs. 

In a surprisingly short time, consider- 
ing everything, the fire was soaked into 
submission. And, a little while after, 
the 
parlor. 
ful host, dispensed introductions and 
hospitality in tones stentorian enough to 
carry above the outside tumult of cattle. 

In no event would Paisano Red and the 
Fighting Runt have been at home in a 
parlor; and now it was almost too much 
for them—the gracious advances of the 
Major and the radiant young woman 
whom these two cowboys still considered 
the Major’s wife—and occasional bel 
ligerent stares from the irate “mother 
in-law.” who evidently remembered them 
very distinctly. They kept working back 
into a deep and furnitureless corner, and 
there, white and shaken, they would 
stand, looking up and down into each 
other’s faces—a guilty pair. The bawl 
ing of the herd outside was all that kept 
them alive—and even this involved per 
turbing recollections. 


HE tall broncho twister and the short 

mining cowboy were fairly sweating 
out their misery when Old Dad spied 
them. The major-domo, always ready 
and anxious to aid embarrassed friends, 
strode grimly over to the guilty pair. 

“Dang yer sneaking, blood chivereeing 
h-hearts,” he began, “you did pry the lid 
off of Yuma-Arizona-in-the-Summer 
Time. Fer ten cents Mex I'd tell the 
bunch that you whelps done it.” 

The tall and the short cowboy 
squirming like fishworms in a 
when the grimly triumphant major-domo 
was interrupted by Castleman, who came 
just then from an earnest interview he 
had been holding with the lady whom 
he liked to call Eleanor. He pulled out 
his watch as he stepped forward, and, 
as usual, spoke decisively. 

“Tt is now,” he began, “within five min 
utes of the time that has been set for 
Miss Browning and me to be married. 
tut first, gentlemen, I must thank you 
all, for myself and for my wife-to-be, for 
the conspicuous part played by you in 
her preservation. It would be quite im 
possible, of course, for either of us to 
ever express our gratitude to you men 
or our appreciation. So, under the cir 
cumstances, we are indeed glad that we 
may invite you to witness as guests that 
which to us is the most sacred cere 
monial of our lives. And now, coming 
back to the point in hand, let me explain 
briefly we were to have been married in 
Angeles at the hour now closely ap 


were 


Los 


excitement | 
blood—the | 
With the | 


fire fighters were gathered in the | 
The Major, at his best as a grate- | 
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One temperature 
—all winter 
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We 


What can be better in winter for 
little and big folks than a home 
always evenly w4rmed?—-no overheat- 
ing, no fuel wastes, no chilly hours, no 
sudden changes! You hold to one 
temperature when the 
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automatically controls your boiler dampers. 
All night and all day this little metal servant 
(usually set at 70 degrees) feels the tempera- 
ture of the room; if 
weather conditions 
change the tempera- 
ture indoors even one 
degree the REGI- 
THERM quickly 
brings the temperature 
back to70. Keeps your 
rooms equally temper- 
ate in mild or severe 
no running downstairs to change 
No batteries, or clock-work to wind 
Fuel saved repays 
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weather; 
dampers. 
up, regulate or wear out. 

the moderate purchase 


price. Easy to put on old 
heaters. 

Let us mail booklet “New 
Heating Aids’’ (free), tell- 
ing about REGITHERM, 
also about the SYLPHON 
PACKLESS Radiator 
Valve, that never leaks; 
also tells about highly im- 
proved NORWALL Radi- 
ator Air Valves, etc. Write 
today. 
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FOR FACTORIES—for varnishing, painting, 
cooling, drying, any degree from 50 to 250, 
REGITHERM saves labor, insures workman- 
ship. (Send for special booklet, free). 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. K CHICAGO 
Maker of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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The leading 
associated with infant feeding (or adult feeding on a milk 
diet) arise indigestibility of milk overcharged 
with fat 
The fat globules in such milk are 
nsequently slow to 


TU A a 


specialists agree that most disord 
from the 
or cream 

always large 
In the milk of other co 


digest 


ani 


Alnedt any oe or Adult 
Can Digest Holstein Milk 


ers 


ws, 
iles 


the fat globules are 2.7 times larger than the fat globt 
in Holstein Cows’ milk. Expressed graphically, the rela- 
tive size would be about as follows: 

€ Milk with large Fat Globules. 

@ Holstein Fat Globules. 

And that isn’t the only difference. In addition to their 
minute size, the fat globules in Holstein Cows’ milk are 
light, easily broken up and readily assimilated by the 

| digestive fluids of even undeveloped or weakened stom- 
In view of these facts, it is easy to account for the 


proaching, but that we, perhaps I should | 


say I, particularly wish to consider that 
there has been a change of place and 
not of time. Fortunately, I have a mar- 
riage license at hand. It is fortunate, 
not to say providential, also, that 
among us is legally qualified to perform 
the nuptial rite.” 


one 


in his 
voic e, pro 


Duncan 


WO minutes later Big Mizzoo, 

earnest, booming, manly 
nounced Eleanor Browning and 
Castleman man and wife. 








achs. 
hearty endorsement that the medical fraternity gives to 








yistein Milk 
Send for our booklet,"* The Story of Holstein Milk.” 
/ , nN lustve evidence of these points. 
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Hitting a High Spot—Denver 


Continued from page 17 


to whether the judgeship of the Juvenile 
Court is a city, county, or State office. But 
whatever kind of office it is, he holds it 
firmly, having been elected by all three. 

At present the Judge is engaged in try 
ing to complete a code of laws for the pro 
tection of women and children, which he 
hopes will be a model for all other States. 
This code will cover child labor, juve 
nile delinquency and dependency, juve 
nile courts, mothers’ compensation, social 
insurance (the Judge’s term for a meas- 
ure guaranteeing every woman the sup 
port of her child, whether she be married 
or unmarried), probation, and other mat- 
ters having to do with social and indus 
trial justice toward mother and child. 
It is the Judge’s general purpose to hu 
manize the law, to cause temptations and 
frailties to be considered by the law, and 
to make society responsible for its part in 
crime. The Judge is also trying to get him- 
self appointed 


said to me, “is the story of every Ameri 
can city. Denver is no worse than the rest. 
Indeed, I believe it is a cleaner and bet 
ter city than most, and I have been in 
every city in every State in this Union.” 


Three Sorts 


T has been said that “the worst thing 
about reform isthe reformer.” 
say the same thing about authorship and 
authors, or about plumbing and plumbers. 
It is only another way of saying that the 
human element is the weak element. I 
have met a number of reformers and 
have come to classify them under three 
general heads. Without considering the 
branch of reform in which they are in- 
terested, but only their characteristics 
us individuals, I should say that all pro- 
fessional reformers might be divided as 
follows: First, zealots, or “inspired” re- 
formers; second, cold-blooded, theoreti- 
eal, statistical 





a Commissioner 
of Child Wel- 
fare for the 
State, without 
salary or other 
expense. 

Of all these 
activities Den 
ver, far 
I could learn, 
seemed gener 
ally to approve. 
A number of 
women, two 
corporation 
presidents, a 
hotel waiter, 
and a clerk in 
an express 
office, among 
others, told me 
they approved 
of Lindsey’s 
work for 
women and 
children. A 
barber in the 
hotel said that 
he “guessed the 


sO as 


Judge was all 
right,” but : 
added that - - = 





there had been 
“too much hol 
lering about re 
form,” consid 
ering that Den een eae 
ver was a city 

depending for a good deal of 
perity upon tourists. 

In the more intelligent circles the great 
objections to the Judge seemed to rest 
upon the florid methods he has used to 
promote his causes, upon the diversity of 
his interests, and upon the allegation 
that he had become a demagogue. 

One gentleman described him to me as 
“the most hated citizen of Colorado in 
Colorado, and the most admired citizen of 
Colorado everywhere outside the State.” 





her pros 


“Lindsey has done the State harm, 
perhaps,” said this gentleman, “by what 


he has said about it, but he has done us 


a lot of good with his reforms. The 
great trouble is that he has too many 


irons in the fire. His court is a splendid 
thing; we all admit that. And he is pe 
culiarly suited to his work. But he has 
gotten into all kinds of movements and 
has been so widely advertised that he has 
become a monumental egotist. He be 
lieves in his various but, more 
than anything else, he believes in him 
self, in getting himself before the public 
and keeping himself there. He has posed 
as a little god, and, as Shaw “=e 
you pose as a little god, you must pose 
for better or for worse.’ ” 

The Judge is a very small, slight man, 
with a high, bulging white forehead, thin 
hair, a sharp, aquiline nose, a large, roll 
ing black mustache and very fine eyes, 
brown almost to blackness. The most 
Striking things about him are the eyes, 
the forehead, and the waxy whiteness of 
his skin. He looks thin-skinned, but he 
seems to have proved that, in the meta- 
Phorical sense at least, he is not. 


A Few of the Hero’s Words 
E speaks of his causes quietly but 
. very earnestly, and you feel, as you 
listen to him, that he hardly ever thinks 
of other things. There is something 
Strange and very individual about him. 
He is not at all like any other man you 
ever saw, and, for that reason, it is hard 
to classify him quickly. 
“The story of one American city,” he 


causes, 


Says: 


wu 
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reformers: 
third, a small 
number of nor- 
mal human 
beings, capable 
alike of feel- 
ing and of rea- 
soning clearly. 

About reform- 
ers of the first 


type there is 
often some 
thing abnor 
mal. They are 
frequently of 
the most radi- 
cal opinions, 
and are likely 


to be impatient, 
intolerant, and 


ducks to water 
and their egos 
are likely to be 
very highly de 
- veloped. Re 
formers of 
second 


are 





type 


with them 


become me- 


NOVEMBER 


You can | 





suspicious of 
the integrity of 
those who do 
not agree with | 
them. They 
take to the 
platform like 


the | 


repulsive | 
because reform | 
has | 


chanical; they measure suffering and sin | 


their fellow 
the reformer 


regard 


What 


with decimals, and 
men as specimens, 


of the third class will do is more diffi- 
cult to say. It is possible that, blowing 
neither hot nor cold, he will not accom- 


plish so much as the others, but he can | 


reach groups of persons who consider re- 
formers of the first class unbalanced and 
those of the second inhuman. 


Admitted 


HAVE a friend who is a reformer of 

the third class. His temperate writ 
ings, surcharged with sanity and a sense 
of justice, have reached many 
who could hardly be affected by “yellow” 
methods of reform. Becoming deeply in 
terested in his work, he was _ finally 
tempted to take the platform. One day, 
when he had come back from a lecture 
tour, I chanced to meet him, and was 
surprised to hear from him that, though 


persons 


he had been successful as a lecturer, he 
nevertheless intended to abandon that 
field of work. I asked him why. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said. “At first it 
was all right. I had certain things I 
wanted to say to people, and I said them. 
But as I went on, I began to feel my 
audiences more and more. I began to 
know how certain things I said would 
affect them. I began to want to affect 
them—to play upon them, see them 


stirred, hear them applaud. So, hardly 
realizing it at first, I began shifting my 
speeches, playing up certain points, not 
so much because those points were the 


ones which ought to be played up, but 
because of the pleasure it gave me to 
work up my audience. Then, one night 


while I was talking, I realized what was 
happening to me. 


lectual honesty Public speaking had 
been stealing it from me without my 


knowing it. Then and there I made up 
my mind to give it up. I’m not going to 
‘say it’ any more; I’m going to ‘write it.’ 
When a man is writing, other minds are 
not acting upon his as they are when 
he is speaking to an audience.” 
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Don’t Say “Ink”— Say 


Carter 


The stationer you deal with is anxious to 
please you. If you're not particular in asking, 
there is nothing to guide him. But you know 
that the ink which records the activities of 
your business cannot be too good, too last- 
Ink is a small item of your office or 
home expense—you should therefore insist 
The slight difference in cost 
between a “near-ink”’ and any one of the 
various kinds of Carter Inx represents cheap 
on your books, signatures and 


valuable papers. SAY CARTER INX. 


ing. 


on the best. 


insurance 


Have you ordered your set of the little im- 
ported porcelain inhstende— Mr. and Mrs, 
Carter Inx? Send for them today; fill 
them with the tonic intended for them— 
Carter's Pencraft for Mr. Inx, please, and 
Carter's Carmine for the Mrs. They will 
radiate inspiration all over your desk. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carter Inx may be had at 
dealers’ for 25 cents the pair. If your dealer 
hasn't them, send us his name and address, 
with 35 cents, which covers packing and 
mailing, and we will send you a pair of these 
interesting little figures. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., Boston, Mass. 


New York 


Chicago Montreal 


Largest Manufacturers of Writing Inks, Adhesives, Typewriter Ribbons and Carbon Papers in America. 














Beautiful white diamonds—ladies’ 
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and money back if you want it } 
ALFRED WARE COMPANY, Dept. 40. St. Louis 


On 30 Days Home Trial! 


an $25. We save you big money, Free inspection allowed | Our graduates earn large salaries We assist 
betore you decide them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
Send Postal for FREE Catalog become successful Terms easy—living inexpensive 

Get this great bargain book today. Dazzling display of Write for catalogue—NOW ! 
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today 


liamonds, jewelry, watches All 
Write 


All prices are smashed during this won- 
derful special] sale. This is your opportunity to 
get that long-wanted diamond at a great 


PERFECT-CUT DIAMONDS—$25 


Saving! 
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y Learn a Paying Profession s) 


|} that assure 
Por twenty years we 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


® you a good income and position for lite 


have successfully taught 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
949 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 
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The Quality Car 


most for your money. 





with deep cushions. 
cars of all makes, as well as rac- 
ing models, it has consistently 
won numerous endurance and hill- 
climbing contests, including the 
last Glidden Tour. It is a safe 
car for any woman to drive, and 
in reliable road performance has 
no superior. 


Write for catalog “C”’ 


METZ CO., Waltham, Mass. 


L 


This new METZ model carries the best equipment throughout, 
including 4-cyl. water cooled motor, Bosch magneto, Prest-O-Lite tank, best 
Goodrich clincher tires, and plate glass rain-vision double 
adjustable wind shield. Pure stream line body, wide fore- 
doors,roomy and comfortable seat luxuriously upholstered, 
In open competition with leading 


10 


means real automobile luxury 
at the lowest possible price 


HE powerful METZ Roadster, in its new 
fore-door form, is a masterpiece both in de- 
sign and construction. It is a giant in strength, 
dressed in an exterior of elegance and comfort 
—precisely the car you want, if you want the 
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$495 
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The Recognized High Class Car in the Low Price Class 
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{ “ * Over aus} 
: ? 000,000 Sons § 
of Uncle Sam | 
i € have purchased Star Safety | 
| Razors—increasingly popu- | 
1 larfor39 years—the Original Safety. 
The heavy steel 
1 


Star blade always 
gives a velvety shave, 
and retains its keen 
Mm edge indefinitely. It 
i is the real economy 
i safety—one blade 
will give more than 
8,000 perfect shaves 
—20 years of shav- 
ing x satisfaction sure 


STAR 


Safety Razor 


For those who prefer the wafer blade safety, 
if the new Star Cru- ‘Steel Safety Razor offers all 


$450) 


| 








the newest improvements—the frame, the handle 
i and stropper are built on ~ 
| Star principle of constructi 


therefore built right. The 


des ar 








v ~ event their loss 

> outti ple 
ee $1 oo Extra 
ae blades, 6 for 26 


|syoo = 
If you don’t shave happily, buy a Star. Ask 
your friends ~ash your dealer—or, ask us. 


I Kampfe Bros., Since 1275, 8-10-12 Reade Street, New York City 





The Giant Heater 


€5 WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 

: ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 
f Applied to central draught lamp or gas 
ad jet (naked flame or mantle burner 
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Attractive Illustrated Booklet 
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THE GIANT HEATER €O., 188 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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12 DOWN teat 
- TRIAL 
Almost anyone can afford to have a Bur- 
rowes Billiard and Pool Table. The prices 
are from $15 up, on easy terms of $1 or more 
down (depending on size and style selected), 
and a small amount each month. Sizes range 
up to 4'4x9 feet (standard). Complete 
playing equipment of balls, cues, etc., free. 
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and 


Table 


You need no special room. It can be set on 
dining or library table, or on its own legs or 
folding stand, and quickly set aside when not 
in use. Burrowes Tables are used by experts 
for home practice. The most delicate shots 
can be executed with the utmost accuracy 
= TAL NO RED TAPE 


E. T. BURROWES CO.. 403 Center St., 
ease send Catalog of I ard T 


Portland, Me. 
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Perhaps Judge Lindsey would stand dred miles north of Denver, and a hun 
higher in the opinion of the more crit dred south: a_ solid, stupendous line, | 
ical citizens of Colorado if he, too, had flashing as though the precious minerals 
felt this way. had been coaxed out to coruscate in the 

’ warm surface sunshine. 
> > > > ‘ ry . . . 
Where Denver Plays There was something operatic in that 
NUMBER of odd items about Den vast and splendid spectacle. I felt that 
l ver should be mentioned. the mountains and the sky formed the 
Elitch’s Garden, the city’s great sum back drop in a continental theatre, the 


amusement place, is famous all 
the country. It was originally 
and still has a fine orchard be- 


mer 
through 
a farm, 


| sides its orderly Coney Island features. 
Children go there in the afternoons 
with their nurses, and all of Denver goes 











there in the evenings, when the great at 
traction is the theatre with its splendid 


stock company, which is of a very high 
order. 

The Tabor Opera House in Denver is 
famous among theatrical people largely 


because of the man who built it. Tabor 
was one of Denver’s most extraordinary 
mining millionaires. After he had struck 
it rich he determined to build, as a monu 
ment to himself, the finest Opera House 
in the United States, and “damn the ex 
pense.” 

While the building was under con 
struction he was called away from the 
city. The story is related that on his re 
turn he went to see what progress had 
been made, and found mural painters at 
work over the proscenium arch. They 
were painting the portrait of a man. 

“Who's that?’ demanded Tabor. 

“Shakespeare,” the decorator informed 
him. 


“Shakespeare—shake hell!” responded 
the proprietor. “He never done nothing 
for Denver. Paint him out and put me 
up there.” 

Though there have been no Tabors 
made in Denver in the last few vears 
mining has not gone out of fashion. 

In the lobby of the Brown Palace 
Hotel my companion and I saw several 
old fellows sitting about, looking neither 


prosperous nor busy, but always talking 


mines. A kind word, or even a pleasant 
glance, is enough to set them off. In 
stantly their hands dive into their 


pockets and out come nuggets and sam- 
ples of ore, which they polish upon their 
coat and hold up proudly, turn 
ing them light. 

“Yes, sir! I made the 
strike up there you ever saw! 
on the ground. over here 
at this!” 

To which the answer 

“No, I haven't time.” 


A Statesman Who Spat 
HE 


place 


sleeves, 
to catch the 
doggondest 

It’s all 
and look 


Come 


is likely to be: 


Denver Club is a central rallying 
for the successful business 
men of the city. It is a splendid club, 
with the best of kitchens, and cellars, 
and humidors. All over the land I have 
met men who had been entertained there 
and who spoke of the place with some 
thing like affection. 


One night, several weeks after we had 
left Denver, we were at the Bohemian 
Club in San Francisco. and fell to talk 
ing of Denver and her clubs. 

“Tt was in a club in Denver,” one man 
said, “that I witnessed the most re 
markable thing I saw in Colorado.” 

“What was that?’ we asked. 

“T met a former governor of the State 
there one night.” he said. “We sat 
around the fire. Every now and then he 
would spit and hit the very center of a 
cuspidor which stood fifteen feet away. 
The remarkable thing about it was that 
he didn’t look more than forty-five years 
old. I have always wondered how a 
man of that age could have carried his 
responsibility as governor, vet have found 
time to learn to spit so superbly.” 

The First Peek 

A enthusiastic young millionaire, the 
son of a pioneer, determined that 

my companion and I ought to see the 

mountain parks, 

It was winter, and for reasons all too 

plainly visible from the city, no auto 
| mobiles had attempted the ascent since 
| fall, for the mountain barrier, rearing it 
self majestically to the westward, glit 
tered appallingly with ice and snow 

“We can have a try at it anyway,” said 
our friend. 

So, presently, in furs, and surrounded 
by lunch baskets and thermos bottles, we 
set out for the mountains in his large 
six-cylinder machine 

Emerging from the city, and taking 
the macadamized road which leads to 
Golden, we had our first uninterrupted 
view of the full sweep of that serrated 
mountain wall, visible for almost a hun 




















stage of which is made up of thousands 
of square miles of plains. 


Prankish Nature 


STRIKING a pleasant pace we sped 
toward the barrier as though mean 
ing to dash ourselves against it: for it 


seemed very near, and our car was like 
some great moth fascinated by the flash 
of ice and snow. However, as is usual 
where the air is clear and the altitude 
sreat, the eve is deceived as to distances 
in Colorado, and the foothills, which 
look not more than three or four miles 
from Denver, are in reality a dozen miles 
away. 


Denver has many stock stories to illus- 
trate that point. It is related that stran- 
sometimes start to walk to the 
mountains before breakfast, and the 
story is told of one man who, having 
walked for hours, and thus discovered 
the illusory effect of the clear mountain 
air, was found undressing by a four- 
foot irrigation ditch. preparatory § to 
swimming it, having concluded that, 
though it looked narrow, it was, never- 
theless, in reality a river. 

Nor is optical illusion regarding dis 
tances the only quality tontained in Den- 
ver air. Denver and Colorado Springs 
are of course famous resorts for 


gers 


persons 


with weak lungs, but one need not have 
weak lungs to feel the tonic effect of 
the climate. Denver has little rain and 


much sunshine. Her winter air seems 
actually to hold in solution Colorado 
gold. My companion and T found it 


difficult to get to sleep at night because 


of the exhilarating effect of the air. but 
we would awaken in the morning after 
five or six hours’ slumber, feeling ab- 
normally lively. 


For Politics 


ee about that to a 
who was a member of our 


mountain party 


gentleman 
automobile 


“There’s no doubt,” he replied, as we 
bowled along, “that this altitude affects 
the nerves. Even animals feel it. I 
have bought a number of eastern show 
horses and brought them out here, and I 
have found that horses which were en 
tirely tractable in their habitual sur- 
roundings would become unmanageable 
in our climate. Even a pair of Per 
cherons which were perfectly placid in 
St. Louis. where I purchased them, 
stepped up like hackneys when they 


reached Denver. 


“T think a lot of the agitation we have 
out here comes from the same thing. 
Take our passionate political quarreling, 
or our newspapers and the way they 
abuse each other. Or look at Judge 
Lindsey. I think the altitude is partly 
accountable for him, as well as for a 
lot of things the rest of us do. Of 
course it’s a good thing in one way: it 
makes us energetic; but on the other 
hand, we are likely to have less balance 
than people who don’t live a mile up in 
the air.” 

As we talked, our car breezed toward 
the foothills. Presently we entered the 
mouth of a narrow canon and, after 
winding along rocky slopes, emerged 
upon the town of Golden. 

Golden, now known principally as the 
seat of the State School of Mines, used 
to be the capital of Colorado. Spread 
out upon a prairie the place might as 
sume an air of some importance, but 
stationed as it is upon a slope, sur 


gigantic peaks, it seems a 
clinging to the mountain 
side as a fly clings to a horse’s back. 

The slope upon which Golden is situ 
ated is a comparatively gentle one, but 
directly back of the city the angle 
changes and the surface of the world 
mounts abruptly toward the heavens, 
which seem to rest like a great coverlet 
upon the upland snows 


Just One More Step! 


IVULE"’ from the melting white 
above were running through the 
streets of Golden, turning them to a sea 
of mud, through which we plowed power 


rounded by 
trifling town 


rs 


fully on “third.” As we passed into the 
back vard of Golden, the mountain 
seemed to lean out over wus. 

That's our road, up there,” remarked 
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made distiietive in The 
Florsheim Shoe. Style 


first—comfort to the last. 


$5 to $7 


Look for Name in Shoe 


Booklet showing ‘‘Slyles of 
the Times’ free on request, 


The Florsheim. Shoe Co. 
Chicago, VU, S, A. 
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A Hint for the Fall 


Hostess 


preparing dainties and attrac- 
you will find 


In 


tive dishes, 


MAPLEINE 


A most appropriate 
and acceptable 
flavoring extract, 
both for its deli- 
cious “mapley” 
flavor and season- 





able coloring. 
1-oz. bottle 20c, 2-0z. 35¢c. 


Get it from your 
write 


Crescent Mfg.Co. 
Dept. E9, Seattle, Wn. 
Send 2c stamp for Recipe Book. 
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Write at once for free sample 
bottle of this wonderful household 
nec essity. 

3-in-One is the best and only oil 
on earth for oiling everything prop- 
Cleans and polishes and posi- 


erly. 
tively prevents rust. No housewife 
should try to get along without it. 

If you have never used 3-in-One 
on sewing machines, plano cases, fine 
furniture, bathroom fixtures, brass rail- 
ings, doorplates, hinges, cutlery, etc., 

try it—now—at our expense. When you 
write for sample send name of your dealer. 


3-IN-ONE OIL Co. 
42 ANF. Broadway New York City 
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the Denver gentleman who sat in the 
tonneau, between my companion and me. 
He pointed upward, zigzagging with his 
finger. We gazed at the mountainside. 
“You don't mean that little dark slant 
ing streak like a wire running back and 
forth, do you?” asked my companion. 
“Yes, that’s it. You see they've cut a 
little nick into the slope all the way up 
and made a shelf for the road to run on.” 


“Is there any wall at the edge?” I 
asked. 

“No,” he said. “There's no wall yet. 
We may have that later, but you see 


we have just built this road.” 

“Isn’t there even a fence?” 

“No. But it’s all right. The road is 
wide enough.” 

Presently we reached the bottom of the 
road, and began the actual ascent. 

“Is this it?” asked my companion. 

“Yes, this is it. You see the pave 
ment is good.” 

“But I thought you said the road was 
wide?” 

“Well, it is wide—that is, for a moun- 
tain road. You can’t expect a mountain 
road to be as wide as a city boulevard, 
you know.” 

“But suppose 
body,” I put in. 

“There’s room 


we should meet some 
“How would we pass?” 
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me in the sense of beauty, but in the pit 
of the stomach. In looking away from 
the plains, I tried to do so without no 
ticing the town below. I did not wish 
to contemplate that pointed tower again. 
But a terrible curiosity drew my 
down. Yes, there was Golden, looking 
like a toy village. And there was the 
tower, pointing up at me. I could not 
the lightning rod now, but I knew 
it was there. 


eyes 


see 


that 
Higher and Higher 
in silence, I 


Foe a time we rode on 
noticed that the snow on the 
beside us, and in the road, was becoming 
deeper now, but it did not seem to daunt 
our powerful machine. Up, up we went 
without slackening .our pace. “Look!” 
exclaimed the Denver gentleman after a 
time. “You can see Denver now, just 
over the top of South Table Mountain.” 
Again I was forced to turn my eyes in 
the direction of the plains. Yes, there 
was Denver, looking like some dream 
island of Maxfield Parrish’s in the 
of plain. I tried to look away again at 
once, but the Denver man kept pointing 
and insisting that I see it all. 
“South Table Mountain, over the top of 
which you are now looking,” he said, “is 
the same hill we 


slope 


sea 





enough to 


— 





pass,” said the 
Denver gentle- 


man. “You've 
only got to be 
a little careful. 
But we won't 
meet anyone. 
Most people 
wouldn’t think 
of trying this 
road in winter 
because of the 
snow, you see.” 

“Doyoumean 








that the snow 
makes it dan 
gerous?” asked 


my companion. 
“Some people 
think said 
the Denver gen 
tleman 
Meanwhile 


sO, 











skirted in com 
ing into Golden. 
We were at the 
bottom of it 


then. That 
will show you 
how we have 


climbed al- 


ready.” 


“We must be 
halfway up by 
now,” said my 


companion 
hopefully. 


“Oh, no; not 
vet. We are 
only about 


There he broke 
off suddenly 
and clutched at 





the side of the 
tonneau, Our 
front wheels 


had slipped 





the gears had sidewise in the 
been singing snow, upon a 
their shrill, in furn, and had 
cessant song as brought us vers 
we mounted F : near the edge. 
swiftly. My ' roel ————] gain some 
seat was at the , Bey oyvey OY thing drew my 
outside of the - } Ou Just H ail Til Thanks- | eyes to Golden 
road. T turned Saafan 9 99 It was nolonge! 
my head in the grvin Day u n toy village: 
direction of the _. _ it was now a 
plains. From map, but the 
where I sat the edge of the road was in tower was still there. However far we 


visible. I had a sense of being wafted 
along through the air with nothing but 
a cushion between me and an abyss. 1 
leaned out a little, and looked down at 
the wheel beneath me. Then I saw that 
several feet of pavement, lightly coated 
with snow, intervened hetween the tire 
and the awful edge. 

Beyond the edge was several hundred 
feet of sparkling air, and beyond the air 
I saw the roofs of Golden. 


Just Space 
NE of these roofs annoyed me. I do 


not know the nature of the building 
it adorned. It may have been a church, 


or a school, or a town hall. T only know 
that the building had a tower, rising to 
an acute point from which a lightning 
rod protruded like a skewer. I shud 


dered and turned my eves upward toward 
the mountain. I did not like to gaze up 
at the heights which we had yet to climb 
but I liked it better on the whole than 
looking down into the depths below. 
“What mountain do you call this?” I 
asked, trving to make diverting conver 
sation. 
“Which 
tleman. 
“The one we are climbing.” 


one?” asked the Denver gen 


“This is just one of the foothills.” he 
declared. 

“Oh.” T said. 

“If this is a foothill,” remarked my) 
companion, “IT suppose the Adirondacks 


are children’s sand piles.” 

“See how blue the plains are.” said the 
Denver gentleman, sweeping the land 
scape with his arm. “People compare 
them with the sea.” 


I did not wish to see how blue the 
plains were, but out of courtesy I 
looked Then I turned my eyes away 


hastily. The spacious view did not strike 
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drove we never seemed to get away from it. 


Quoth the Pioneer 
dae ncgthenedsaraniag gmc sunlight lay 

upon the snow, it was melting, but 
in shaded places it was dry as taleum 
powder. Rounding another turn we came 
upon a place of deep shadow, where the 
mountain winds had the 
dry snow intedrifts. 
could sé@@& them 


riotous biown 


we reaching away like 


One after the other | 


white Wa Vegigtoward the next angle in | 


the road. rn 

My heart leaped with joy at the sight, 
and, as I felt the restraining grip of the 
brakes upon our wheels, I blessed 
elements that barred our way 

“Well,” I cried to our host 
stood still: “it has been a 
rick I thought we should 
far as this.” 

“Neither did TIT!" cried 
rising to his feet. “I 
and stretch my) while 


as the 


never 


mi 


suess 


COMP MET 
ion, I'll get 
out 
around 
“So will I.” I said. 
Our host looked back at us 
“Turn around?” he repeated 
going to turn around.” 


legs 


“I'm not 


My companion measured the road with 
} 


his eye. 

“It is sort of narrow for a turn, isn't 
it?” he said. “What will you do—back 
down?" 

‘Back nothing!” said our host “I'm 
going through.” 

Nerve 
Hiky pioneer in him had spoken. His 


jaw was set. 
ebbed suddenly 
it leaking through 


The joy that T had felt 
away. 1 to feel 
the feet. 
Wis 


seemed 


my 


soles of 


We had stopped in the shadow. It 
wind 


like 


the 
net 


and 
did 


cold there 
hard. I 


was 
that place, 


blowing 
but 





ear | 
wonderful | 


the 
} 


get “as | 


vou turn | 
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How the Public Profits 


By Telephone Improvements 


Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 
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If City Wires 800 
Were Carried in Underground 
Overhead Cable 


Hand in hand with inventions 
and developments which have im- 
proved the service many fold have 
come operating economies that 
have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these betterments 
and their resulting economies, con- 
sider a few examples: 


Your present telephone instru- 
ment had seventy-two ancestors; it 
is better and cheaper than any of 

em. 


Time was when a switchboard 
required a room full of boys to 
handle the calls of a few hundred 
subscribers. Today, two or three 
girls will serve a greater number 
without confusion and very much 
more promptly. 


A three-inch underground cable 
now carries as many as eight hun- 
dred wires. If strung in the old 
way, these would require four sets 
of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms—a congestion utterly prohibi- 
tive in city streets. 


These ire some of the familiar 
improvements. They have saved 
tens of millions of dollars. 


But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest 
economies and putting the tele- 
phone within everyone's reach, are 
too technical to describe here. 
And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the 
invention of the automobile. 


This progress in economy, as well as in service, has given the United 
States the Bell System with about ten times as many telephones, propor- 
tionate to the population, as in all Europe. 


One Policy 


One System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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is the 
DIAMOND 
Ring SHE wants 
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regain prices. You can fill your entire 
t of Christmas presents from our Cat 
2 and have everything charged in one 
Send for FREE Catalog today 


OFTIS BROS. & CO. 
The National Credit Jewelers 
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| BILLS OF INTEREST TO LAW- 
YERS AND TO BUSINESS MEN 


‘lwo laws of very great interest to law- 
yers and business men have recently been 
passed by Congress. 

‘The Federal Trade Commission law, which 
provides for a body of five commissioners, at 
salaries of $10,000 a year, which shall have 
power to inquire into any allegation of unfair 
Che Commission has 
further power to summon witnesses and issue 
prohibiting methods of 
which have been tound unfair, 


competition in business. 


orders com petitior 


and to require 


| firms and organizations to submit annual o: 


special reports under oath. 
The Clayton law ‘‘to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monopo 
makes it **discriminate it 
price between ditferent purchasers of commod 
ities’’ under certain conditions, 
stock in competing corporations 
acquisition may lessen competition. 


lies,’ unlawful to 
or to acquire 

where sucl 
The law 





also forbids interlocking directorates unde: 
certain conditions and contains many other 
important restrictions. 

These two laws are of vital wortance every bus 

So long as the supply lasts, Collier's Was r Burea 
w » glad to se copies of these laws free arge a 
wt pply for then Address Collie Was r Burea 
901 Munsey Building, Washing 4 


















AT some 
Dromedary 
Dates and learn 
what gooddates 
are. 
Sold only in sealed 
packages by Grocers 
and Fruit Stores 
everywhere. 
The HILLS BROTHERS Co 


Dept. 11 375 Washington St., 
New York 
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---and the Greatest 
of these 1s **Whip’’ 


Nearly half the pipes in America are 
filled with Patterson 
ination. 

During the seventy years we Pattersons 
have been making smoking tobaccos, we 
have originated many of the most popu- 
lar brands on the market. 

We are proud of every tobacco that 


tobaccos of orig- 


we have originated. ‘They are all good 
tobaccos—some better than others—each 


the best we knew how to produce at the 
time of its origination. 

Of ‘‘Whip'’—our latest blend—we are 
proudest of all. It is our masterpiece. 
It has the qualities we have been experi- 
menting for years to produce. It is the 
sum total of all we have learned in the 
blending of other great Patterson brands. 





Every day we receive scores of letters 


is our 
letter 


from smokers telling us ‘‘Whip’’ 
greatest achievement. Like this 
for example : 
‘I have been a constant user of ‘Whip’ 
ever since it appeared, some six months age 
Not only that, but have found it so good that 
I have been a constant booster for a tobacco 
that is “best ever." *’ 


L. V. V-——, Spokane. Wash 
‘‘Whip”’ is the mildest tobacco ever 
blended—yet it is full flavored and deli- 


ciously fragrant. But judge ‘‘Whip’’ 
for yourself. Let me send you an 
Ounce Tin Free 

A postcard bearing your name and 
the name of your dealer will bring it. 
‘*Whip”’ is put up in 1 oz: tins at 5ca 
tin, 2 oz. tins at 10c. a tin, and (patented) 
pound pottery humidors at $1.00. 


GtCbz. 
* 7 
Pres’ t. 


Bros. Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 

Also makers of ““Queed”’— the big 24 oz. 10c. 
tin—a little stronger than ““Whip” and better 
than other brands of 2 oz. 10c. tins. 


Save United Profit Sharing Coupons 


Patterson 


UNITED 
M Good for valuable premiums Packed 
ee in all sizes of “Whip” and “Queed.” 

















The Right 
Pipe 
Principle 
This illustration 
speaks for itself. 
Note how the well 
is made to catch 
all the saliva and 
keep it out of the 
bowl, That's the 
Wellington principle and it makes sure of a 
cool, sweet, dry smoke to the last grain of 

the co. 





wei. 






is the leader of the W D C line of first-rate 

pipes, stamped with the trade mark that has 
identified W D C pipes for fifty years and 
more. The Wellington has given the best 
kind of satisfaction for more than ten years. 
Many styles. 25c, 35c, 50c and up. At 
good dealers’ 


William D th & C 
New York 

















| isn’t she?” 
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little as I liked it, I fairly yearned to 
stop there. 

I heard the gears click as they 
meshed. The car leaped forward, struck 


bounded into it with a drunken, 
penetrated for some dis 
headlights 


the drift, 
slewing motion, 
tance and finally stopped, her 
buried in the snow. 

Again I heard a click as our host 
shifted to reverse. Then, with a furious 
spinning of wheels, which cast the dry 
snow high in air, we made a bouncing. 
backward leap, cleared the drift, but only 
to charge it again. 

This time we managed to get through. 
Nor did we stop at that. Having passed 
the first drift, we retained our momen- 
tum and kept on through those that fol- 
lowed, hitting 
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“I believe I'll get out and limber up 
u little,” I said, rising from my seat. 

My companions of the tonneau seemed 
to be of the same mind. All three of 
us alighted in the snow. 

“How far is it to the top?’ I 

“A couple of miles,” he said. 

“Is that all?’ I replied. 
we walk it, then?” 


asked. 


“Couldn't 


Breathing Easier 
WAS touched by the avidity with 
which my two companions seized on 

the suggestion. Only our host objected. 
“What’s the matter?’ he demanded in 


an injured tone. “Don’t you think my 
car can make it? If you'll just get 


soon see!” 
“Heavens, no! 


in again, you'll 


w 





them as a power 
dory hits succeed 
ing waves in a 
choppy sea, churn 
ing our way along 
with a rocking, ca- 
reening, crazy mo- 


St. Francis 
Would Understand 


I answered. 
“That's not it. Of 
course we know 
your Car can 
do it.” 

“Yes: oh, yes, of 
course !” the other 





tion, now menaced 
by great bowlders 
at the inside of the 
road, now by the 
deadly drop at the 
outside, until at 


From San Francisco we receive a 
letter inclosing a check for Fifty 
Dollars and the following letter 


two chimed in. 
“All I was think- 
ing of,” I added, 
“was the exercise.” 
“That’s it,” my 
companion cried. 





last we managed, 
somehow, to navi- 
gate the turning, 
after which we 
stopped in a place 
comparatively 


October 3, 1914 
My dear Mr. Burgess: 
Your Paris letters to ‘‘Collier’s”’ 


“Exercise. We 
haven't had any 
exercise since we 
left New York.” 
“IT need it, too!” 
put in the Denver 


clear of snow. have been almost too poignant. man. “My wife 
Our host turned Will you use for me the inclosed, says I'm getting 

to us with a to give what help it may to ‘‘Clem- fat.” 

smile. entine” and the many like her Re h, if it’s exer- 
“She's a good whom you have about you? You cise you want,” 

old snow _ boat, said our host, “I’m 


he said. 


have never heard of me, but in 
memory of the distress and terror 


with you.” 


With great so- Even the spirits 
lemnity my com- of San Francisco in 1906, and of of the chauffeur 
panion and I ad the infinite satisfaction it gave me seemed to rise as 
mitted that she then to spend the money of some his employer 
was. Eastern friends, this little sum alighted. 

Even the Denver goes to you as a San Franciscan “T think I had 
gentleman who oc- with the wish that it might be better stay with 
cupied the tonneau multiplied a thousandfold. the ear, sir,” he 
with us seemed said. 


somewhat shaken. 

“Of course the 
snow will be worse 
farther up,” he 


Yours sincerely, “AT] 
LUCIA H. K. SHERMAN ‘ 


right, all 
right,” said our 
host indifferently. 
“You can be turn- 





said to our host. 
“Do you think it 
is worth goingon?”’ 

“Of course it 





We have forwarded the letter and 
money to Gelett Burgess in Paris on” 


ing her around. 
We'll be back in 
a couple of hours 





The chauffeur 





is,” our host re- 


plied. “I want 
these boys to see the main range of 
| the Rockies. That’s what we came up 
for, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said my companion, “but we 
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wouldn’t want you to spoil your car on 
our account.” 

It was an unfortunate remark. 
“Spoil her!” cried our host. 
this machine? You don't know her. 
haven’t seen what she can do, yet. 

wait until we hit a real drift!” 
The cigar that I had been smoking 
when I left Denver was still in my 
mouth. It had gone out long since, but 
I had been too much engrossed with 
other things to notice it. Instead of 
relighting it I had been turning it over 
and over between my teeth, and now in 
an emotional moment I chewed at it so 
hard that it sagged down against my 
chin. I removed it from my mouth, and 
tossed it over the edge. It cleared the 
road and sailed out into space, down, 
down, down, turning over and over in 
the air as it went. And as I watched 
its evolutions my blood ran cold, for I 
thought to myself that the body of a 
falling man would turn in just that way 


“Spoil 
You 
Just 


that my body would perform similar 
aerial evolutions, should our car slew 
off the road in the course of some mad 


charge against a drift. 


Feet Are Preferred 

WAS by this time very definitely 

aware that I had had my fill of win 
ter motoring in the mountains. The mere 
reluctance I had felt as we began to 
climb had now developed into a passion 
ate desire to desist. I am no great pe 
destrian. Under ordinary circumstances 
the idea of climbing a mountain on foot 
would never occur to me. Sut now, 
since I could not turn back, since I must 
go to the top to satisfy my host, I fairly 
yearned to walk there. Indeed, I would 
have gladly crawled there on my hands 


and knees through snowdrifts rather 
than to have proceeded farther in that 
touring car. Obviously, however, craft 


was necessary. 














LITT LE 
LD 4 


looked at the edge. 


“Well,” he said, “I don’t know but 
what the exercise will do me good, too. 
I guess I'll come along if you don’t 


mind, sir.” 


On foot we could pick our way, avoid 





ing the larger drifts, so that, for the | 
most part, we merely trudged through 
snow a foot deep. But it was uphill 
work in the sun, and before long over- 
coats were removed and cached at the 
roadside, weighted down against the 
wind with stones. Now and then we 
left the road and took a short cut up 


the mountainside, wading through drifts 
which were sometimes armpit deep and 
joining the road again where it doubled 
back at a higher elevation Presently 
our coats came off, then our waistcoats, 
until at last all five of us were in our 
shirts, making a strange picture in such 
a wintry landscape. 

Now that the dread of skidding 
removed I began to enjoy myself, 
ing keen delight in the marvelous blue 
plains spread out everywhere to the 
eastward, and inhaling great drafts of 
effervescent air. 


The Farthest Up 
\ HEN we had struggled upward for 
perhaps two hours we left the road 
and assailed a little peak, from the top 
of which our host believed the main 
range of the Rockies would be visible. 
The slope was rather steep, but the 
ground beneath the snow was fairly 
smooth, giving us moderately good foot- 
ing. $y making transverse paths we 
zigzagged without much difficulty to the 
top, which was sharp, like the backbone 
of some gigantic animal. 

I must admit that I had not been 
so anxious to see the main range as 
my Denver friends had been to have me 
see it. It did not to me that any 
mountain spectacle could be much finer 
than that presented by the glittering 
wall as seen from Denver. I had ex 
pected to be disappointed at the sight 
of the main range, and I am glad that 
]1 expected that, because it made all the 


was 
tak- 


seem 
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Keen Blades—Sharp Points 


That's what you get ina pocket knife 
stamped *‘Keen Kutter.” The blades, 
of finest quality English crucible steel, 
take an edge and keep it; and shut 
into the handles with a snap, 


KEEN KUTTER 


pocket knives are allof the same quality ; the price 
differs only according to the size of the knife aud 
kind of handie and finish. The dealer is authorized 
to give back the price of any Keen Kutter knife or 
tool that proves unsatisfaciory 
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Pocket If your dealer can’t supply you, write us 
went, SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 

3 blades q i a 
tee. t. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Now—you have 


no excuse for being with- 
out a good pencil sharpener. This new 
Stewart Junior is low in price,—me- 
chanically perfect—and will not break 
the lead. Four inches high—beau- 
tifully nickeled—with double cut- 
ters of extra durable steel. At 
your dealer’s—today—or direct 
from J. K. Stewart Mfg. Co. 
324 Wells Street, Chicago 
Price—with clamp—only 
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** Give Quick Relief ’’ 


from coughs, colds and throat 
irritation. Luden’s are national 
“throat easers’’— 


“Luden’s Have A Hundred Uses” 


Sold everywhere— 
stores, shops, 
stands—in the 
yellow box at 
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greater the thrill which I felt when, on 
tepping the hill, I saw what was beyond. 
I do not believe that any experience 
in life can give the ordinary man 
the man who is not a real explorer of 
new places—the sense of actual discov 
ery and of great achievement which he 
may attain by laboring up a slope and 
looking over it at a vast range of moun 


tains glittering, peak upon peak, into 
the distance. The sensation is over- 


whelming. It fills a man with a strange 
kind of exaltation, like that which is 
produced by great music played by a 
splendid orchestra. The golden air, vi- 
brating and shimmering, is like the 
tremolo of violins; the shadows in the 
abysses are like the deep, throbbing notes 
of violoncellos and double basses; while 
the great peaks, rising in their might and 
majesty, suggest the surge and rumble 
of pipe organs echoing to the vault of 
heaven. I had often heard that, to some 
people, certain kinds of music suggest cer- 
tain colors. Here, in the silence of the 
mountains, I understood that thing for 
the first time, for the vast forms of 
those jewel-incrusted hills seemed to give 
off a superb symphonic song—a song 
with a melody which, when I let my mind 
drift with it, seemed to become definite, 
but which, when I tried to follow it, 
melted into vague, elusive harmonies. 


Infinity and the Ego 
HERE is no place in the world where 
Man can get along for more than two 
or three minutes at a time without 
thinking of himself. Everything with 
which he comes in contact suggests him 
to himself. Nothing is too small, noth- 
ing too stupendous, to make man think 
of man. If he sees an ant he thinks: 
“That, in its humble way, is a little 
replica of me, doing my work.” But 
when he looks upon a mountain range 
he thinks more salutary thoughts, for 
if his thoughts about himself are ever 
humble they will be humble then. In 
it would be like man to say that 


| that was the purpose with which moun- 


| tains were made 


to humble him. For 


| it is man’s pleasure to think that every- 
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thing in the universe was created with 
some definite relation to himself. 
However that may be, it is man’s habit, 
when he looks upon the mountains, to 
endeavor to make up for the long, vain 


glorious years with a brief but com 
plete orgy of self-abnegation. And that, 
of course, is a good thing for him, al- 


though it seems a 
spread it thinner 
last him longer. 


pity that he cannot 
and thereby make it 
3ut man does not like 


to take his humility that way. He pre 
fers to take it like any other sickening 
medicine, gulping it down in one big 
draft, and getting it over with. That 
is the reason man can never bear to 
stay for any length of time upon a 
mountain top. Up there he finds out 


and for to find 


naturally, 


what he really is, 
that out is, 


nan 
painful. 


Enough Humility, Thank You 


S he looks at the mountains the ego, 
which is 99 per cent of him, begins to 
shrivel up. He may not feel it at first. 


Probably he doesn’t. Very likely he be 
gins by writing his own name in the 


scratching his initials 
presently he gazes off 
remarks with the Poet 


eternal snows, or 
on a rock. But 
into space and 
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Towne: “Ain’t Nature wonderful !” 
of course, after that he 
of himself again, 


And, 
begins to think 
saving with a great 
sense of discovery: “What a little thing 
Iam!” ‘Then, as his ego shrinks further, 
the orgy of humility begins. 

“What am I,” he cries, 
of the eternal hills? I am relatively 
unimportant! By George, I shouldn't 
be surprised if I were a miserable atom! 
Yes, that’s what I am! I am a frail, 
wretched thing, created but to be con 
sumed. My life is but a day. I am a 
poor, two-legged nonentity, trotting about 
the surface of an enormous ball. I am 
filled with egotism and self-interest. I 
call myself civilized—and why? Because 
I have learned to make sounds through 
my mouth, and have assigned certain 
meanings to these sounds; because I 
have learned to mark down certain sym- 
bols to represent these sounds; and be- 
cause, with my sounds and symbols, I 
can maintain a ragged interchange of 
ragged thought with other men, getting 
myself, for the most part, beautifully 
misunderstood. 

“Of what else is my 
Of the search for something I 
‘pleasure’ and something else I call ‘sue- 
which is represented by piles of 
little yellow metal disks that I designate 


“in the eyes 


life composed? 


sa? 
cess, 


by the silly-sounding word, ‘money.’ I 
spend six days in the week in search 
of money, and on the seventh day I 


relax and read the Sunday newspapers, 
or put on my silk hat and go to church, 
where I call God’s attention to myself in 
every way I can, praying to Him with 
prayers which have to be written for 
me because I haven’t brains enough to 
make a good prayer of my own: singing 
hymns to Him in a voice which ought 
never to be raised in song: telling Him 
that I know He watches over me; put- 
ting a little metal disk, of small denom 


ination, in the plate for Him; then put 
ting on my shiny hat again—which I 
know pleases Him very much—going 


home and eating too much dinner.” 


That is the way man thinks about 
himself upon a mountain top. Natu- 
rally he can only stand it for a little 


while before his shrinking ego begins to 
shriek in pain. 


Then man says: “T have enjoyed the 


view. I will note the fact in the vis 
itors’ book if there happens to be one, 
after which I will retire from this high 


elevation to the world below.” 


Reassurances 


OING down the mountain he begins 

J to say to himself: “What wonderful 
thoughts I have been thinking up there! 
I have had thoughts which very few 
other men are capable of thinking! I 
have a remarkable mind if I only take 
the time to use it!” 

So, as he goes down, his ego keeps on 
swelling up again until it not only reaches 
its normal size, but becomes larger than 
ever, because the man now believes that, 
in addition to all he was before, he has 
become a philosopher. 

“IT must write a book!” he 
himself. “I must give these remarkable 
ideas of mine to the world!” 

And, as you see, he sometimes does it 


Sayvs 


The next article by Mr. Street will 
be entitled 
‘* Colorado Springs and Cripple Creek’ 
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To 
You 


friends dis- 


War— 


“To-day I heard my 





the European 





and I sat mute— 





“I did not dare to take part in 
the conversation for fear of expos- 
ing my ignorance. Their talk was 
full of references to the history of 
Austria and Servia and Russia— 

“And I know nothing of his- 
tory.” 

The speaker was a_ business 
man, unusually successful his 
affairs. Perhaps you, at some time, 
have said the same thing. Per- 
haps you have sat in a company 
where one man’s conversation has 
held the others spellbound, and 
have said to yourself “I wish I 
had his knowledge of history. I 
wish I could talk as he does.” 


If you are interested in spend- 


ing a few minutes a week in men- 
tal growth, if you are interested 
success of boy or 


in the your 


girl, we want to send you a copy 


of the free booklet shown above. 


It tells the story of the new 
kind of history written for busy, 


ambitious men—the 


Lodge History 
of Nations 
‘The u 


tion in a single 
the biography of a man. 
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ready and w your 


histories of the nations 


have at last been written for the busy, mod- 


man who can invest 
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ern oniv a few Gaoliars 


in history buying, and a few minutes a 
week in history reading. 

lt tells about the 
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formerly r $120 


former price. 
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book 
00 


oppor- 


to own a 


gre atest 
tunity 


work that sold fe and up, 


at a tiny fraction of the 


To get your copy, 









The free booklet contains an essay by Senator 
| Henry Cabot Lodge on the reading of history. 
It is the sort of booklet you ought to have 
for reference whether you intend to adda 


| history to your library now or later 
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price. Free Trial Installment payments if desired. heeds it, is the possible worth of the book we send for It may mean much profit to you. Send only tc for our New my magazines, American Photography and Popular Pho 
Write for catalogue 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab fe. z Write us at once. R.S. & A, B. Lacey, Dept. Large Illustrated Coin Circular, Send now. You have noth tography, which tell you how to make hette r e, ture s and 
s0?), 34-36 W. Lake St.. Chicago, I r ston. D. ¢ Established 1869 ng to lose. Numismatic Bank, Dept. C, Ft. Worth, Texas earn money. R. Fraprie, 651 Pope Bldg., Boston 





VMotion Picture Plays How to Entertain Loose Leaf Books Instructions- —Correspondence 








Write Moving Picture Plays. Big Prices Paid. Plays, Vaudeville ‘Sketches, Monologues, Dia- Everybody Should Carry a Loose Leaf Seine Free Tuition By Mell. Civil Service, Normal, 













































































































‘onstant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience, gues, Speakers, Minstre! Material, Jok tecitations book Because itiseconomic. Sample with Genu Academic, business i, drawing, engineering, and 
iterary ability or corresponde nee ourse unnecessary. De Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, Make Up Goods Lare ne Leat the covers and 50 sheets, 25« Name on cover in law courses thor: oF taug “~ by mail For Free Tuition 
tails free Atlas Pub. Ce ‘6 Atlas Bl Cincinnati, ©. Catalog Free. T. 8S. Denison & ¢ Dept. 441, Chicag told xtr Looseleaf Book Co., 8114 E. 125th St., N.¥ Plan’ roy aaa 1 ie College, Rogers, Ohio 
HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND AGENTS ARE IN BIG DEMAND. ro THOSE WHO ¢ QUALIFY, THE FOLLOWING ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
r , . . . , 
Agents Wanted Agents Wanted Agents Wanted High-Grade Salesmen 

Every Household On Farm—In Small Town Or A Golden Caupertunity Offered Live Men Selling The ’ Fuller Dustless Mop And Furniture Duster 
Suburbs—where oil lamps are used, needs and will bu Pure Spun Aluminum Utensi 1d Speci We furnis! ire advertised in leading magazines d live repre 
he wonderful Alad¢ din Mantle Lamp: burns coa i free Moving P ture Lantern Slides that sell the goods entatives for unoccupied territory TI ese articles co Salesmen: Exceptional Opportunity To Make 
Kerosene gives li five times as bright as electric kur Co-operative Selling Plans will k every door ir ain exclusive features. Write for Our Special propositior vig, immediate profits and build up permanent, profit 
(ne farmer sold in six weeks; hundreds with our territory, every hour turned into "pre fit. Write quick Fuller Brush Co., 52 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Con: ible business selling Frantz Premier Electric Cleaner 
rigs coining mo eash required. We furnist and secure choice of territ« American Aluminum Mfg Western Branch: Rock Island, I iow 825. 60.000 sold last vear $100,000 advertising 
apital, to reliable men Ww rite quick for wholesale »., Division X, Lemont aT - - ampaign now running. See current magazines. Real 
prices. territory and _sample lamp for Free tria Big Textile Mills Will Employ Everywhere o-operation and selling helps given salesmer Rig 
Mantle Lamp ‘o., 864 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, I . -* reliable people to take orders for dress fabrics, hosiery commissions. Fall months best selling season. Writ« 

Agents :—Extra Large Profit. Newest, Simplest, ;jerwear. sweaters, and neckwear. from sample mmediately for full particuiars, Premier Vacuum Cleaner 

Agents Get Particulars Of One Of The Best most practical safety razor; diagonal stroke Dandy on Factory prices Many making big weekly income (o.,. Cleveland, Ohio 
paying propositions ever out »w Portable Oil Gas es —— Six superfine — oes ane oar Spare or all time No experience. Permanent. Credit 
Stove for Heating. Cooking and kin Sells Wild nificent leather case—selis on sight at popular price siven, Steadfast Mills, 5S Remsen Street, Cohoes, N. Y 
fire I ey weight senatenl ai “sontite € es week Buffalo Specialty Co., Manufacturers of Liquid Veneer r 2 _ 

} i - “i * 38 licott 3 lo, N. Y 
\ postal will bring our Money Making Propositior 4 Ellicott 8 Buffalo, } a 
The World Manufacturing Company, 6190 World Build Agente! A Chance To Make Big Money. All net reveling, Selgemen Wanted. _ aperionce Un 
ing, Cincinaeti, © Agents: Your Greatest Opportunity To Become  (jjmax Automatic Ra ” Sharpener to every man. Ur spare time, only eight weeks’ time required, one or two 
permanent representative largest mfrs. High Giade usual profits. Write for exclusive territory and guarat hours a day. Steady position, easy work. hundreds of 

Outfit Free Te. aust, Best Selling Sender Soaps and Toilet Preparations. Great crew manager's teed sales proposition. Victor Specialty Co.. 13 Victor £004 positions to select from. Write today for free book 
hiefs, Dress Goods and Fan ods on the market. propositior Business good year round Best ever til Ridg.. Canton, Ohio. “A Knight of the Grip", containing full particulars and 
(Juick sellers, big profits wey r a large manu today for immediate appointment E. M testimonials from hundreds of our students who are earn 
facturer. Send stamp for particulars. Freeport Mfg. ¢ t 61, Davis Block, Chicago ing Big Salaries. Address Dept. B-4i National Salesmen’s 
‘2? Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sqeete Pome Mesa ‘matches Self-Lighting fraining Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City 

" oe ww . We Need Live Wire Representatives For Un- turn on gus, lights itself; sells on sight; send for proposi- ~*" Francisco. 

Magazine Subscription Solicitors Earn Liberal ceupied territory to handle The Fuller Sanitary Brushes tion before all territor¥!is taken ‘Autom atic Gas Appli sig ge —— — 
vmmissions and extra prize money working for Scrib- Our product is nationally advertised and covers every need ance Co Union Square. New York, N. ¥ Selesmen ‘Wanted. . Just A Sew More  Gueates 
ver's. It ye yt may with y wk gage Coney t Your territory is valuable Write for particulars. Fulle eft. *. on we Ces you are an Al mae oy 
A postcarc will bring il particulars ddress Vesk Brush Co 37 He Place, Hartford. Conr Westerr small towns in territory still open, we can show you the 
Seribuer’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. seo tock Is “re a nl Wanted Reliable Agents To Sell Our Exclu- jest side-line Punch Board Proposition ever offered 

. : line : pony he pb ; the unas ne - absolutely Special Territory. Big commissions Prompt commis 
made-to-order dress skirts and petticoats, through agent sions neat co ssions er « 0 Mf 
nts Handle Exchusivel Or As Side Line, ant ite . oc gs , ; sions,—Repeat commissions, Answer quick, Grove Mfg 
~ Asonte Te and Healtt - principal sur We Will Pay You $120 00 To Distribute Re- Experi - ‘ or — maa ple 4 ¢ Can _—* Co., 2562 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Il 
ait ly for accident sickness ll accidents ar is literature ixty days’ w noney ep o. 1 ecurity hs eedsport 
= Acne ho ggg ahd or sickness, A One-half above Experience not required. Man or woman, — Opportunit Sal Making Small T Should Carr 
- - , f matles mare time & be i nternationa alesmen in ma owns, ar 
benefits for @5 yearly. Underwriters, Newark, N. J oF | ro i —_ S oe Saiing : rnatios What Are You Selling ? If We Had Your Ad- our fast selling por ket side line. Spec ai aaian plan ed 
mible Press, ley . ag: Sa 5 yw to sell more, and largely increase ing return of unsold goods makes quick easy sales. $5.0 

Little Giant Lift And Force Pump. Saves : , ir profits—r t one week but weekly. Pocket samples 10x comedian on each order Rig ds ails an fit Pm full time 
plumber's bills. Kem all stoppages in waste p Men And Women Make Big Money Selling »%. Mfg. ‘ OB Warren St., New York. Something New. Write for outfit to-day. Canfield Mfg 
Absolute monopoly; fix you for life. Write for new age . nderf for Pis ys. Automobiles Furniture Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill 

eC » w one t ' Certain — ‘ Extr irge profit Introductor 
plan J. E. Kennedy, Dept. C, 30 E. 42nd St., N. Y. Certain = Re ae.” Ex ra ia i 868 Third Agents— It Costs Us $2, Te Secure Your Name “Galecnen—We Wie P Yeo Well. Hardenbure’ 
4 arr : . . and ship samp convincing alesmen e Will Pay You Well. Hardenburg’s 
jaa Wanted. Best Paying Agency Seanesd Avenue, New York s we've best household invention on ¢ nat Quake famous line of Leather Goods, Diaries, and other Adver 
tionin U.S. If you are making less $20 monthly Valley Co., 30 Mill St., Aurora, Illinois tising Specialties, Product of thirty years’ experience 
ite and let us how ou be 7 : make more. Novelt They Sell Themselves. Agents Reaping Rich Har- Kasy sales, entiafied custome rs big commniasions A serious 
utlery ('o., 40 Bar St anton, Ohio. n new and wall mops, dustless dust : ffer for hustling salesmen. © canvassers B. Harden 
tj thi ew. - : - 
ee —_— ersand other sanitary br 4 specisities. Write today. Si F Agents Her Someti hi we N 4.8 eran se burg & Co., 67 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
‘Energetic Men Wanted Every Town To Mana r-Chamberlin Co., Maple St. & Boulevard, Clayton, N.J. ought 1200, Sells itself. Splendid profit. Write toda - 

local, mail sales and jobbing agency; repeat orders; cast for territory. Phondate i) Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, O Who Are You? Prove It At Banks, Etc., By 
— ——— ran ~ whens nt mt 3 ge wt Y Manager In Every City To Supply Automobile ——- Photo-Identification Credential (in fine leather pocke thook) 

ates stew e income ant < er, 2 25th onesie ~ . make ehec 2.1 ecident . an Poll ays 
~ vners and ti Ke ancture “ure Guaranteed Seen Manufacturer Selling Direct {""" hed with $2,000 Accident Insurance Policy; pay joub} 
Large Profits Must finance ders Unusual propositior to"consumer, wishes agentin every county Permanent its for injuries or sickness, total cost &5 per year; double 

U. S. Government Uses Richmond Chemical Puncture Cure Sales ¢ Bridge St.. Newark, N. J ia paving business, Protected territory, Credit. C. Parker benefite $10. Agents wanted Hizhest commissions 
Extinguishers that kill gasoline fires. Auto and fact« Mills. 2737 No. 12th St., Philadelphia, P =" Address Underwriters, 1345 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
sizes. District Managers. make large incomes hete toes Li As w 4 T Tr ke Ord r Oo — soe — — " 

Richmond Chemical Desk 45. Wheeling, W. Va ive ge nts ante o ake rders for ur cee ~ a 
guarat xceptiona Daatins Our Triangle Polish Mop, Including Salesmen Wanted —To Sell, Societe Or AsA 
rye rofi exe e terr rv Pern nent busine £1.00 Premiu a the best r today Workers make de e, % ‘ tigh-class stap ‘ o lumbe 
A _— mo Required . a Beebe $333 A As c. H St lart & Co Union, Newark, N . big mone =" "Ge t partic ulars and territ "0c wll - a iardware, drug and paint trade ash commission pai 
p< — - — ue ee ~ : ; - Ts e iene 200m 62 : . each week Sales ability and energetic work only re 
S05. Re anent business, free sample, credit Pitkir " — each sale Duncan Bros Hi) Grand Ave., Chicage <ehinianade AAdtesn falos Fone 500 Olive 
io R Street, Newark, N. ¥ Agents; Sell Tango $i ilk Neckties. 3 : For $1. 00. ——_____—___—_—~ ~— St. Louis, Mo 
Classy ar & Stick Pin Set Agents: For ‘'Everbrite”’ Gold Glass Letters — — — 
° v ins sal Christmas of : fit te — . 
Magic Leal Ezacer & Ne Biade, Ne Acid. Remove es Free wi 1S SH I Wri for window signs and house numbers. These letters an Wanted: Capable Man To Sell Manufacturer's 
lagic, } for terms Comer Mf ( k St n. OF imbers can be sold in every city in tl ntry ah g ine all kinds advertising signs, thermometers, rules, nov 
one that can't sell hundreds, couldn't sell bread in afamin Glass Novelty Co., Marion, { ~ tng om amr he Adkenaiioe sane anand ling 
Samp'e lie. S. Mfg. Co.,Warren St., N. ¥ Dept i j aric nd elties, calendars, fans. tre e year aro _ sellin 
Agents: Greatest Offer Ever Made. Eleven- propositior Liberal commission Send references with 
s And Eff ¢ rt on 21.0 carving set 4 st V ipplicatior Sales Deparment, Up To Date Advertising 

Advertising tickers, Inexpensive " ective — ee he enroae ; Photo Pillow Tops, Portraits, Frames, Photo China Co., Canisteo, N 
advertising; a un business help; splendid field f We; for 31. Big aly sax Wr : I ejects credi Prompt shipmer : 
agents. St. Louis Stic ot a Dept.c 105 Pine St., St. Louis Pierce Chemical Compa Station C, Chicag ants tent ae Desk W, Chicago. Tl or ese mer . 

we Salesmen—Side Line; Electric Sign; Flashes 
- a ° changeable wording in radiant sparkling beams of colore¢ 
T . | t ° _ Agents Wanted To Sell The Midget Vest electric light; outselling everything at $10; terms 30 days 
- - TpKr pre } ket Garme ) er tent ‘ 
CTW § For d a eT risers 78 ‘ ryuy* ) R weekly profit Flashtric Sign Works, Chicago 
mapettons "Phe nivee Go. st Madinon Ave Now Yor This Page 
’ We Pay Salary And Commission To Men Quaili- 
This Page le One OF F The Best, _ Quickest, Aad Quick Sales And Bix Profits Selling Our (Geer: mobiles hants as a premium prop 
st methods of getting re : 
ee — te oar} : Many Of Our Readers Doubtless Would Like «i W.H. MeIntyre Co, Dept, P. Auburn, Ind 
of people redit w = J Mer Der C8, WY , uke, Chicag . Se th re hours t me profit - 

Have you something to sell? Do y« want agents of : : rti ; r pag > ts a ci *king for just oe ple 

alesmen? Then this ix the place to tell your stor Thi een © > Pee loo & P en oh seni : , , 
Department appears twice a mont —_— — noes + a : oe aah us Pp sesci byl 4 1 gents VV ante d 
Rate 83.5) per line cash discount; 16% discount t s€ we estigate : oughly j = é 
ai onsecutive order, covering three months. About Catalogue Free. Eureka S Rat ‘ O'Fallon, Mls. ¢¥ery advertiser who applies for space : , 

woe , is . b _— , H am h line —— allest Sti : “Most of them have been regular users of Collier's fo At Last nll Compressed Air Clethes Washer; i 
ee sai ' , long periods of time and have built up successful busi- cleans tub of clothes in 3 min. | Weighs but 2 Tbs Price : 
eceptec e Ves " : 

; 1 a 6 cash with rder unless placed by recognized ad Sells Like Hot Cakes. New Laundry Wax, Sin nesses because they have been advocates of the square nly $1.50. Agents coining money sale at every house ; 

ri ency y ; ; i : a i fumes tr with lastir itfit deal. What you may earn as their agent or representa Wendell Vacuum Washer Co., Oak St Leipete, O8 , Ohi d 
“Next _ Seg rence are December 5th, 19th; January 2 New offer Perfume G Water St ‘New y rk tive depends absolutely upon your own ability and willing 
éth; and February 6th, 2 Must have copy thre wens work , a Agents Of Ability And High ‘Character Wanted 
weeks in advance late of issue For insta De Manufacturer Of Most Used Articles On Market, Why not w1 “dt a ee aa segs Mee urge profit. Spe 
ember 5t! ses November I sires ag for ers? What othe ave done s an th t pull results nian ' Soret a) 

- . f : Poth . XN ~ < | MI t ! f ’ 7 Pla Reston. Ma 
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COLLIER’S FOR NOVEMBER .7, 1914 











‘There are 850,000 volumes in the Imperial Library at 
Paris,’ said Emerson. ‘If a man were to read industriously 
from dawn to dark for sixty years, he would die in the first alcove.” 


And he would not die a we//-read man. 


But if a man could know what few great books are enduringly worth while 
and could read those few—Histories, Biographies, Dramas, works of Travel, 
Fiction, Poetry, Science, Philosophy and Religion—he would become well 


read, even though he could devote to them but a tew pleasure moments a day. 


Expert Advice on Your Reading—FREE 


For years Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard, has maintained that the books really essen- 


tial to the Twentieth Century idea of a cultivated man could be contained ina Five-Foot Shelf, and from 
his lifetime of reading, study and teaching forty years of it at the head of one of the world’s greatest Uni- 
versities—he has put aside those few books that he considers most worth while. 

Uniformly bound in fifty volumes, i1 ced and cross indexed and arranged by Dr. Eliot into fourteen 
Reading Courses, the set has been brought out at a cost for the preliminary manufacturing work alone 


of $150,000, as 


THE HARVARD CLASSICS 


THE FAMOUS FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


418 masterpieces at a few cents apiece >», Be Guided by 
: This FREE 
Booklet 









Any man who cares to read efficiently, instead 


of wastefully, should know what few books Dr. Eliot 


Coll, 11-7 


selected, and why. 


P_F Ce r 
on, 4l6 W 

° ° ° . f . ( 9th $e N.Y.< 

He should know why 100,000 successful men are finding in / > A ol an ot 

a . . 2". . 1 - gation 
the Five-Foot Shelf just the mental stimulus thev need. rt, your free Gu 
e ¢ Booklet to Bo 
g the boy f th 
Shelf. 


Everything you need to know about this famous set of Books 
is in afree booklet. There is a copy for you—no obligation; 
merely clip the coupon. 
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Hearing the world’s greatest artists 
is an everyday pleasure with a Victrola 


Just as real, just as enjoyable, in your own home as though 
you were hearing them in the great opera houses and theatres of 
the world. | 

Hearing them at home on the Victrola has these advantages: 
You can make your choice of artists and selections, and have as 


many encores as you desire. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any 


music you wish to hear and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor 
and Victrola—$10 to $200. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 



































